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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The House of Commons is growing restless under 
the system of government by telephone from Paris. 
Two hundred members telegraph (the Government 
‘hone not being at their disposal) to the ~Prime 
Minister, imploring him at least to present the bill for 
25 thousand millions to Germany; the payment doesn’t 
matter. Lest the telegram might be consigned to the 
wpb, Mr. Bonar Law flies after it, and the Prime 
Minister telephones back that he will ‘‘ stand faithfully 
by all his pledges,’’ and that he and his colleagues are 
ready to submit to Parliament and ‘“‘ if necessary, the 
country, our effort loyally to redeem our promises.”’ 
Here we have the threat of dissolution, always a terror 
toanewly elected Parliament. Does not this painfully 
comic situation arise from treating the electors like 
children? Had the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar 
Law consulted a few merchant bankers like the Roths- 
childs and the Barings before the election, they might 
have settled some cautious statement about indem- 
nities, instead of promising impossibilities. 


The capture of Odessa by the Reds or Bolsheviks is 
almost as serious as the fall of Riga to the Germans 
1917. Odessa is the gate of Southern Russia, and 
is the most important grain port in Eastern Europe. 
The French troops have failed to hold it, and France 
isthe Western Power to which Russia is most heavily 
indebted. The raising of a volunteer force of British for 
the relief of the Murmansk and Archangel expeditions 
San excellent idea, and there will always be, we hope, 
‘certain number of young men in England with the 
od spirit of the Raleighs and the Clives to face 
adventure in distant lands. Now that the Baltic 
cleared of the Germans, there could be no difficulty 
in despatching a force to Petrograd, via Stockholm, 
bo, and Helsingfors, provided the Swedish Govern- 
ment agreed to their passage. Shocking as it may 
‘em, there can be no doubt that among certain of our 
Working men there are many sympathisers with 

Shevism. The condemnation of Bolshevism from 
the Labour Members is not very hearty. 


There is one way i i i 

y in which Germany might pa 
an indemnity, and as nobody has 
» We make the Big Four a present of it. Britain is 


said to owe America a thousand millions; and Mr. 
Bonar Law truly and ruefully remarked that it might 
turn out to be the most onerous of our burthens. Why 
should not Germany, by means of the mechanism of 
exchange, liquidate our debt to America? It would be 
possible, because America has suffered little or nothing 
at Germany’s hands compared with what we have 
suffered. There is therefore no such deadly hatred 
between America and Germany, as there is between 
England and Germany. There would be no such diffi- 
culty in re-establishing commercial relations between 
the United States and Germany, and German goods 
shipped to America on British account might get rid 
of our indebtedness in that quarter. It would be an 
immense relief. 


Mr. Bonar Law, in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Malcolm Lyon in the English Review, have demon- 
strated with crushing clearness the impossibility of 
Germany’s paying any large indemnity. It would, no 
doubt be very nice from the consumer’s point of view, 
to receive so many thousand million tons of coal, as 
we could then resume our cheerful firesides. But are 
the colliers likely to allow a ton of German coal to be 
landed here? What remains in the way of natural 
resources for payment? Potash and beet sugar. 


The first is absurd: Britain imported from 
Germany in 1913 beet sugar of the value of 
£11,932,000. If Germany gave us every ounce of 


gold in her banks it would not amount to more than 
450,000,000. Germany might export to us manufac- 
tured articles, certainly. 


But England would have to pay Germany the cost of 
the raw materials and the labour expended on the 
imported manufactures, as men will not work for 
nothing, except at the bayonet’s point. The total 
value of the British imports from Germany in 1913 was 
#80,411,057, and if you deduct the cost of labour and 
material there is not much over to go towards an in- 
demnity. The truth is, as Mr. Bonar Law told the 
House of Commons, it is very difficult to transfer a 
large amount of values from one country to another, 
especially after five years’ war. How about the French 
indemnity of £200,000,000 to Germany in 1871? people 
ask. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 only lasted 
six months; the interruption to commerce was slight; 
and, if we are not mistaken, the French paid a large 
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portion of the indemnity by bills of exchange. But in 
the present case, we are nearing the end of the fifth 
year. The whole mechanism of exchange has been 
destroyed. That makes the difficulty. 


There seems to be a kind of muddled notion that we 
might occupy Germany by an Allied army for an in- 
definite number of years (certainly not less than twenty 
would be necessary), in order to manage all the German 
industries, and collect the receipts, which would be 
divided between England, France, Belgium, and Italy. 
Can anything more childish be imagined? Who is 
going to supply the soldiers? Certainly not France, or 
Belgium, or Italy, who want every able-bodied man to 
rebuild their industries. Is Britain or America going 
to furnish the armies of occupation for Central Europe? 
We fancy not. Every country in the world is anxious 
to recall its soldiers, and restore them to industrial life. 
The Germans are perfectly aware of this, and know that 
they have only got to wait and every Allied soldier will 
be out of Germany before very long. 


These facts are simple, obvious, and indisputable. 
The danger is that none of our leading statesmen in 
the Coalition had the courage to explain them to the 
electors in December. It is possible that the Prime 
Minister, who knows nothing about commerce or 
finance, was ignorant of them. But Mr. Bonar Law 
knew the facts well enough : he knows all about foreign 
exchanges, and the impossibility of transmitting 
enormous sums from one country to another. Why did 
he not warn the Prime Minister? Perhaps he did, and 
perhaps the Prime Minister preferred to take counsel 
with Mr. Herbert Gibbs, who thinks that halving the 
value of the sovereign doubles the wealth of the 
country. We wish we could believe in Mr. Herbert 
Gibbs, who bears an honoured City name, because 
then we should have two-thirds of our pre-war income 
instead of one-third, as is the sad fact. 


We are supposed to have finished the greatest war 
of all time for a debt of 8,000 millions, more or less. 
Yet we go on borrowing and spending just as if we 
were fighting for our lives, or else there was a bottom- 
less purse. We are spending a million a week on the 
bread subsidy to keep the loaf at gd. We, or rather, 
Sir Robert Horne, is spending a million a week in out- 
of-work doles. There is parliamentary authority for 
the bread subsidy. But what authority has Sir Robert 
Horne to spend a million a week in keeping out-of- 
works, or, to be accurate, loafers of both sexes? What 
Act of Parliament has placed £50,000,000 at Sir 
Robert Horne’s disposal in Bradburys for strike pay? 
Then the miners’ wages are to cost another 
#,100,000,000 a year, and the railways, which are 
losing £100,000,000 a year, are to be bought by the 
nation. In addition, there is the new Housing Scheme, 
and the new Education Act, all costing many millions. 
If all these noughts do not spell bankruptcy, it will 
be a miracle. 


The State Socialists, with The Times at their head, 
have discovered a new doctrine, that of ‘‘ invisible 
profits.’’ Partly owing to the war, and partly owing 
to the land taxes of the Finance Act of 1910, a great 
many houses require to be built, chiefly for working- 
class tenants. By Dr. Addison’s Bill a penny rate is 
leviable by the local authorities, which it is calculated 
will cover about 25 per cent. of the cost. The State 
will, of course, advance the other 75 per cent., in cases 
where private enterprise declines the risk (which we 
may surmise will be very numerous); and to pay the 
interest such rents will be imposed as the tenants may 
decide to be convenient. It is admitted that these 
rents will be ‘‘ uneconomic,”’ i.e., will not return a fair 
rate of interest on the cost. Never mind, says The 
Times, there are the ‘‘ invisible profits’? to the State 
in the health and happiness of the tenants. We must 
be very old-fashioned, for in selecting investments for 
our money we decidedly prefer visible profits. 
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In a leading article on the Le Bas libel case, 7), 
Times writes, ‘‘every reputable newspaper is exact 
keep faith with its readers. When it offers them ney, 
it is anxious, as far as proper care can go, that th 
news shall be genuine. When it offers them opinion 
on current political, or social, or industrial topics 
it tacitly guarantees the honesty of these opinion, 
They may be, and usually are, coloured by the know, 
views of the particular paper; but they must not 
paid advertisements masquerading as opinions.” Ty 
italics are ours, and meant to emphasise our entire ogp, 
currence in such sound doctrine. But does The Time 
or any other ‘‘ reputable newspaper’’ practise this 
doctrine? Exactly what we have been complaini 
about in the Pelman advertisements is that ‘‘ the gloy. 
ing tributes’’ signed by admirals, generals, ang 
fashionable authors, are ‘‘ paid advertisements mas. 
querading as opinions.’’ We thank The Times fy 
that phrase. 


It is true that the glowing tributes of the eminent 
men are inserted in the middle of a page, or several 
columns, of what is obviously a paid advertisement— 
that is the cleverness of the thing. But the glowing 
tributes are given as the opinions, based on experiment, 
of the eminent men with regard to the Pelman system, 
If the public knew that the eminent men had received 
a few tiny pamphlets to read with a request to write 
‘an article ’’ in return for a handsome cheque, what 
would be the value of these ‘‘ glowing tributes” t 
Pelman? Just nothing; and therefore we repeat that 
the public are deceived, and that The Times and al 
the other newspapers are assisting in the deception. 
If any of the eminent men has written a glowing tribute 
without payment, we shall be happy to publish his 
denial. But in what respect did Sir Hedley Le Bas sin 
more than Pelman? He paid Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
others to write articles, and then paid the newspapers 
to publish them—which is exactly what Pelman does. 
The only difference between Sir Hedley Le Bas and 
Lord Northcliffe is that Sir Hedley gives the names of 
writers and Lord Northcliffe does not. 

t 


England has done in Russia what she did in th 
Soudan, and what she has done frequently in 
Afghanistan, namely, flung a small force into a huge 
and barbarous country, and left them to do the bes 
they can. Not only did we send small forces to 
Murmansk and Archangel, but we despatched a handful 
of men and officers, under Major Goldsmith, to Eastem 
Russia and dubbed it the Caucasian Mission. Th 
Murmansk and Archangel forces are in danger : but the 
unfortunate Caucasian Mission has been captured, ané 
the officers and their men are now undergoing th 
horrors of captivity in the cells of Moscow, at th 
tender mercy of the Bolsheviks. What were thes 
British officers and men sent to the Caucasus to do’ 
And what are we doing to save them? 


In September, 1917, Riga fell, and THe Saturpil 
REVIEW pointed out the immense significance of th 
fact, begging the Entente Allies to adopt some Russia 
policy, which might save Russia from Germany 
anarchy. We received a polite, but serious warning 
from the Press Censor that, unless we left such high 
matters alone, we might be silenced by suspensio 
Such has been the policy of the Government towarts 
the Press: to suppress the discussion of matters which 
the War Office or the War Cabinet deem inconvenient 
The result of the repression of free debate 5 
that the Entente Alliance has never had a Russiai 
policy, and has not got one now. One of the fashior 
able paradoxes of the day is that history does nt 
repeat itself. Yet to our mind the Russian Bolsheviks 
are the replica of the French Regicides of 1793. 

The French revolutionaries murdered the King, th 
Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and the Dauphin, @ 
then went to war with the world. The Russia 


Bolsheviks have murdered the Tsar and Tsarina, andal 
their children, all the Grand Dukes and nobles whom 
they have been able to find, and are now at war 
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he world. There was in France in 1795 a strong 
aatirevolutionary party, as there is in Russia to- 
day. We must save Russia from within, by con- 
glidating, feeding, and arming the anti-Bolshevik 
yarty in Russia. It might even be a good plan to re- 

n the Duma somewhere, and recognise it as a 
provisional Government. 


The riots in Egypt, culminating in the murder of 
two British officers, Major Cecil Jarvis of the Indian 
Army and Kaimakan Pope Bey, and eight soldiers, on a 
train from Luxor, should be a lesson to those who 
dabble in Nationalism for black races. The rising has. 
heen quelled by the shooting of a few hundred rebels 
and the deportation of Zaghlul Pasha and three other 
agitators. The fellaheen are for the most part Bedouin 
Arabs (with a few Copts in the towns), and are 
Mohammedans in religion and until a few years ago 
were the subjects of the Sultan. The Pashas and the 
students are the dangerous elements, like all half- 
educated Orientals, the Pashas being many of them 
Armenian and Levantine Turks. The white residents 
in Egypt. are subjects of all the nations in the world 
under the Mixed Tribunals: a good many of them 
we Jews. It is time this tangle was unwoven, and 
Egypt. declared a British dependency. But it has 
nothing to do with the Paris Conference. 


Canadian and Australian Governments have taken to 
an ugly and dishonest trick of recent years, which, 
unless abandoned, will effectually cut off the in-flow of 
British capital. It is this. A syndicate or company of 
shareholders, as a rule British, are given powers by the 
local legislature to build and equip some great under- 
taking, such as a railway, or an electrical power plant. 
When it has been completed and found to be running 
ata profit, the Colonial legislature arms the State with 
powers to run a rival undertaking, which, owing to 
Government patronage, ruins .the private concern. 
This is practically what the Government of 
Western Australia has done to the Midland Rail- 
wa. This is apparently what the Government 
of Ontario is trying to do to the Electric 
Development Company of Ontario, which has 
brought an action against the Attorney-General 
and the Hydro-Electric Power Commsision of Ontario. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario has done his best 
todefeat the Development Company by a legal techni- 
tality, which the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has very properly disallowed. 


At great cost the Electric Development Company 
of Ontario built a plant, relying upon the monopoly 
conferred upon them in 1903 by agreement with the 
Ontario Government Commissioners, and confirmed by 
Ontario Statute in 1905, by which the Commissioners 
bound themselves not to take water from the Niagara 
River for the generation of electricity. In 1907 the 
Ontario Government changes its mind, and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission is started as a rival to the 
private company. Such are the admitted facts at 
present: what the Ontario Government may have to 
say in defence of the action remains to be seen. If 
the use of the Niagara River for purposes of generat- 
ing electricity be much further developed, we may see 
the Falls of Niagara dwindle to a commonplace little 
tataract. In 1907 a treaty was made between the 
United States and Canada by which the Americans 
limited themselves to 20,000 cubic feet of water per 
second per day, and the Canadians limited themselves 
'0 35,000 cubic feet. 


It has been announced that a Commission will be 
appointed to inquire into the assessment and collection 
income tax. We hope that it will be a more honest 
and respectable body than the Commission on Coal 

ining, and that it will not be packed with foaming 

lalists, who, having no incomes of their own 
except what they are paid as agitators), will be eager 
0 deprive everybody else of as much as possible. 

Ow many Socialist writers or speakers have 

‘atned an income by honest work, manual or mental? 
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We know several famous ones who live on their wives’ 
incomes, and many who have grown fat and insolent 
by trading on the ignorance and cupidity of their 
fellows. But it will be very interesting to learn two 
things from the Commission: 1, the number of people 
who are liable to income tax; 2, the number of 

who pay it. We understand that the colliers in York- 
shire are sued in batches in the County Court for 
income tax. What patriotic citizens! But then, to be 
sure, the income tax does interfere with ‘‘the fuller 
and better life.’’ So say all of us. 


The Royal Commission on Income Tax presided over 
by Sir Charles Dilke reported in 1910 that the number 
of income tax payers was between 1,000,000, and 
1,250,000 persons. To-day the number must be, or 
ought to be, 5 or 6,000,000. It is to be hoped that 
any reform of the income tax will abolish the absurd 
distinction between earned and unearned income. It 
is unworthy of a rational society. The income which 
is derived from the interest on investments has been 
earned by the saving either of the recipient or his or 
her predecessor. There is no such thing as unearned 
income, though there will always be a difference of 
opinion as to the scale of remuneration for different 
services. Some people, for instance, are offended by 
the fact that a music-hall mime is paid ten times as 
much as a Prime Minister or a judge. But is the 
music-hall mime or the judge or the Prime Minister to 
be allowed to leave what he has saved to his widow or 
his daughter or his son, without branding them as 
thieves? 


Sir Martin Conway’s picture of ‘‘ the fuller and 
better life’’ for the miners, with its palatial baths, 
bands, and cinemas, omits the trifling fact that the 
Romans who luxuriated in the baths of Caracalla were 
served by an army of slaves, not negroes, but their 
unfortunate white neighbours captured in war. All 
the industrial and domestic labour was done by these 
slaves, who were kept to their work by whips, chains, 
and branding irons. The only ‘‘time’’ allowed the 
working-class was in the gaols. Sir Martin Conway 
doubtless is a prophet as well as a philanthropist. 
These Caracallan baths will be built for the miners— 
for aught we know the estimate may be included in the 
Housing Bill—and the shampooers will be the ruined 
aristocrats, and professional men. Thus an ex-earl 
or an ex-editor may scrape and pummel the fleshy 
frames of the coal-hewers. We only hope that the 
morals of the miners may be better than those of the 
Roman bathers as depicted by Juvenal. 


‘*A fool, a fool, I met a fool i’ the forest!’’ The 
House of Commons has found two new fools in the 
forest of the General Election, Mr. Jack Jones and 
Captain Elliot. We mean, of course, fools in the 
Shakespearian sense of jesters, laughing philosophers, 
not the solemn, serious fools who muddle up figures 
and talk of what they don’t understand—of these there 
are always many more than a brace. We like the 
motley of Mr. Jack Jones better than that of the Scotch 
medico : his cap and bells seem to ring more naturally : 
he is racy, of the soil, real East Endy. But the Scot 
is really more Shakespearian, for the wit of all 
Shakespeare’s fools consists in saying rude things about 
the previous generation. Dr. Elliott was very merry 
at the expense of the Victorians, but most of his gibes 
have already received the meed of public approbation. 

‘* We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 

Our wiser sons perchance will think us so.’’ 


Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s solicitors have written to 
us saying that their client objects to our description 
of him as ‘‘the dismissed Government underling,”’ 
and demanding retraction and apology. We admit 
that there is no justification for the word ‘‘ dismissed.”’ 
We should have said ‘‘ the late ’’; and as it is better 
to be deceased than dismissed, we willingly apologise 
to Sir Leo, and assure him that in future we shall 
always allude to him with the respect due to a defunct 
politician. 
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THE DANZIG POLICY. 


T is known that a serious divergence of opinion has 
arisen in Paris in regard to the future of Danzig. 
The reason is that this seemingly limited and some- 
what remote territorial question involves the whole 
issue of the best means of dealing with the Bolshevist 
menace. Mr. Lloyd George, who is believed to be 
opposing the proposal to give Danzig and a corridor 
of German territory to the Poles, evidently realises the 
necessity of a new orientation of our foreign policy 
caused by the weakness of Germany and the rapidity 
with which Bolshevism is spreading. 

Every responsible person knows that in no circum- 
stances can Germany renew the struggle. The most 
she can even threaten is to throw in her hand. She 
fought to the last gasp and the slowness of her recovery 
is no longer in question. Frightful losses in men, ex- 
haustion of raw materials, malnutrition of children and 
child-bearing women, have taught her her lesson so 
effectively that she has submitted to Armistice terms 
of which the humiliation can only be understood by 
those familiar with German feeling about the Rhine. 
The war-strain on her economic organization has been 
so intense that, as Mr. Lloyd George said, she is going 
to pieces. Over East and East-Central Europe the 
strain has been greater than the cohesive powers of 
society and government; in Germany itself, amid 
starvation and prohibition of raw materials, the very 
fabric of society is falling apart. Three attempts have 
been made to establish the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; in December, in January, and this month; and 
each time they have met with an increasing measure of 
success. The middle-class government in Berlin is not 
afraid to use what little strength it has, and for a time 
the Spartacists have been crushed. But starvation 
and unemployment are the breeding-grounds of Bol- 
shevism, and events in Hungary have convinced the 
Big Four that the spreading westward of the infection 
is the most pressing danger before the Entente. 

The French policy of opposing its advance is based 
apparently on a reconstituted Poland. To this end, 
the German port of Danzig and a corridor of German 
territory are to be given to the Poles. Well-informed 
quarters in Paris admit that such a condition would 
cause the German Government to refuse to sign the 
Peace Treaty. Whether it signed such a Treaty or 
not is immaterial, for in either case it would certainly 
fall as the Karolyi government fell, and, as in Hun- 
gary, Bolshevism would become identified with national 
feeling. The Conservative Party here, which stands 
for order and stability as the first essential of the re- 
creation of national prosperity, is faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether it is willing to acquiesce 
in the triumph of Bolshevism in Germany. 

Inflexible justice often reacts on innocent parties, 
and the punishment we can usefully inflict on Germany 
is conditioned by proximity. What will be the Eng- 
lish reaction to Bolshevism in Germany? We have 
just had in this country the socialization of the mines 
demanded under threat of a strike. The manual- 
working classes have now unlimited political power. 
Their industrial power and their willingness to use it 
regardless of the dependence of our industry on 
foreign markets where competition has to be met has 
just been convincingly demonstrated. The irrespon- 
sibility of sections was evidenced the other day by a 
partial strike of miners who, as we are informed by 
the correspondent of a daily paper which never loses 
an opportunity of supporting their claims, ‘‘ regard it 
as a joke.’’ There is a widespread anticipation of ex- 
pensive schemes of social reform, which, as Lord 
Faringdon warned the House of Lords, cannot be 
financed without burdening industry to an extent which 
will render abortive our attempts to recapture our 
export trade from American and Japanese competitors. 
If a year hence the scarcity of credit, dearness of 
materials, and wage concessions heavier than industry 
can bear, have led to increased unemployment, will not 
the possibility of an attempt to establish a dictatorship 
of the preletariat here—now definitely the aim of the 
left wing of Labour—be enormously increased, if it is 
in existence on the other side of the North Sea? 
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The French idea is apparently that we are to up 
press Bolshevism in Germany by an OCCUpatig 
of the German Empire, while the Poles hold back 4 
Bolshevists from Russia. If such a scheme is ser; 
entertained—there is good reason to suppose it is ay 
there appears no other means of meeting the eventyg 


ties which Paris recognizes would ensue—then befoy thes 
we are committed, it is well to ask, What are 4 we 
possibilities of success? Germany could doubtless}, Pru 
held down by the veterans of England and F as 
though the feeling in England in regard to the presggm 
limited extension of Conscription makes it uncery,gm 
how long the voters of the country would support syj But 
a policy. But is there any reason to suppose tygm 
Poland, divided by faction, devastated by war, coy “ 
possibly perform the task allotted to her? What x . 
could we spare from our task of occupying th os 
German Empire, Austria, and Hungary? Reliance 7 
the Poles, who, as The Times remarks, are not politi, Pa 
ally the wisest of peoples, would be as futile a poliy i 
as that of sending small expeditionary forces to aidthim : 
Russian anti-Bolshevists has proved. se 
And the cost? The demands of our debt-burdeniim 
labour-ridden State, on those who by thrift and indy ” 
try have accumulated property are already almog aa 
intolerable. Our War Minister may not be avery did 
from the gigantic ‘‘ military gamble,’’ but the Co ; 
servative Party, whose function is now becoming th i 
protection of those who have anything to lose, my onl 
pertinently ask whether the landed and incometagy , 
paying classes are prepared to finance it. They woul a 
have little left to protect from Bolshevism by the tim the 
they had finished paying for it. Can our burdenii 
industry possibly meet the demands which such a polig lan 
will lay upon us? libe 
It seems inconceivable that such a scheme coli | 
be seriously entertained, even in the overheated atmy pro 
phere of Paris; but it is the necessary result of te \¢ 
Danzig proposals. The alternative is, not to negotiai |, 
with Lenin, but to make a choice between Bolshevism ,.,, 
and middle-class Germany; to allow Germany, as He 
shield for France and ourselves, to organize herd ¢ 
against the Bolshevist terror. Revolution maki p, 
strange bedfellows, and Conservatives must realise i 


fact, unpleasant as it is, that Herren Ebert, Nose 
Scheidemann and Erzberger are now fighting ow 
battle in Germany. Our own revolutionists ha 
already recognised it; witness the opprobium heap# 
on them by Mr. Robert Williams of the Transpo 
Workers Federation. When one of Mr. Smillie’s mos 
enthusiastic henchmen describes a government 4 
‘‘ socialistic murderers,’ there is probably, from t 
point of view of those who put any value on order au 
stability, something to be said for that governmett 
If we let the present middle-class Government of Ge 
many go down—as it must do, if we continue tl 
blockade and impose terms which no German Gover 
ment can accept and live—we are fashioning a swott 
that will smite ourselves. Our own Bolshevists hi 
no scruples about meeting German comrades duritf 
the war, and they will have no hesitation about wot 
ing with them in the future. We have won the wa 
and it is already past history; national lines of dema 
cation are being obscured by those of class; and ou 
most vital interest during the next decade is to haves 
stable Government in Central Europe. 


OUR DAILY PRESS. 


| age Northcliffe succeeded, by means of 
signed articles in five or six newspapers ® 
own, in ejecting from office Lord Kitchener, 
Jellicoe, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. Asquith. 
Hedley Le Bas was fired by the noble ambition of pf 
forming the same operation on Mr. Lloyd George bf 
means of signed articles in newspapers not his own. 
course, Sir Hedley Le Bas was at a great disadvanteg 
compared with his rival. For Lord Northcliffe had 0% 
to pay once, while Sir Hedley had to pay twice. 
Northcliffe had only to order his five editors to 
their five leader-writers to attack Lord Kitchener © 
Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Long, or Mr. Chamberlain (w 
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ever happened to be marked for slaughter), and the 


payment came in the regular way. But poor Sir 
Hedley Le Bas had to pay first of all Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, Mr. Duncan Swann, Mr. James Douglas, and 
Professor Gilbert to write and sign the articles, and 
then he had to pay half-a-dozen newspapers to publish 
them. That comes of not owning newspapers, an 
ynaccountable omission in one who sets out to be a 
Prime Minister-maker in these days. It is certainly 
“news’’ to us that newspapers have to be paid to 
insert signed articles by Mr. Arnold Bennett; in our 
innocence we thought that the newspapers paid him. 
But it was explained at the trial that the shortage of 
made advertisements of ladies’ underclothing 
more precious than the wit and wisdom of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. Clearly the offence of Sir Hedley Le Bas was 
rank and rose to Heaven. He was poaching on Lord 
Northcliffe’s preserves ; he, a mere advertising or news 
agent—we don’t know the difference—was trying to 
do by signed articles what Lord Northcliffe had done 
by anonymous articles. Then he nursed the intolerably 
presumptuous notion of naming a Dictator, who was 
neither Lord Northcliffe, nor his nominee, but, of all 
le, General Smuts! The polypaper magnate 
counted his editors, and ordered that Sir Hedley Le Bas 
must be punished, he and his advertising agent, who 
did much business with the polypap crowd. Where- 
upon the Daily Mail described the conduct of Sir 
Hedley Le Bas, in paying for the publication of articles 
unfavourable to Mr. Lloyd George and urging the 
appointment of Dictator Smuts, as ‘‘ mean and loath- 
some,’’ as playing the enemy’s game, as degrading 
the profession of journalism, and as rendering him un- 
worthy to be Chairman of the Aldwych Club. If such 
language is not libellous, there is no such thing as 
libel. Mr. Justice Darling pointed out, in his copious 
and careful summing up, that the defendants must 
prove, not only that the words complained of were 
“fair comment,’’ but that they were true in fact. The 
words ‘‘ playing the enemy’s game ’’ were withdrawn, 
but as to the other words, clearly holding up Sir 
Hedley Le Bas to ridicule and contempt, we did not 
find any proof. Nevertheless, the jury found that the 
Daily Mail had not libelled Sir Hedley Le Bas. We 
can only explain this verdict by supposing that the jury 
disapproved of the tactics of Sir Hedley Le Bas in at- 
tacking Mr. Lloyd George at a critical period of the 
war. For a jury cares nothing for the law of libel. 
Thy were angry with Sir Hedley Le Bas for trying 
toreplace Mr. Lloyd George by General Smuts, and 
so they found for the Daily Mail. What they really 
meant was that Sir Hedley Le Bas deserved to be 
libelled, as perhaps he did. 

We have no idea why Sir Hedley Le Bas wished to 
depose Mr. Lloyd George and set up in his place 
General Smuts, who, though an able man, speaks Eng- 
lish with a Dutch accent, is not a soldier but a lawyer, 
and, having passed his life in South Africa, can know 
little of European politics. As Lord Northcliffe had 
deposed Mr. Asquith and made Mr. Lloyd George, 
why should not Sir Hedley Le Bas depose Mr. Lloyd 
George and make General Smuts? That may have 
been the motive, and a very human one. There may 
have been some other equally human, but less avow- 
able feelings. At the beginning of the war, under the 
reign of Mr. Asquith, Sir Hedley Le Bas was a great 
man on the War Savings Committee, which gave out 
an enormous amount of advertising—we all remember 
in our nightmares those posters. Then came a new 
king, who perhaps knew not Joseph, or entrusted the 
advertising to some rival, Higham or Potter. We do 
not know, not being in ‘‘ the publicity ’’ world, but as 
Sir Hedley Le Bas is reported to have said that any- 
thing could be done by advertising, he cannot com- 
plain if it is thought that he would do anything for 
advertising. Indeed, the most painful fact educible 
from the trial is the wholesale corruption of the daily 
Press. It is money, money all the time. The 
advertiser is king of all. When paper is rationed, the 
most sparkling production of the most accomplished 
Pen is unhesitatingly put aside for the draper’s adver- 
lisement. Nor is the corruption confined to the 
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political part of the newspaper; it has spread to the 
literary side. The publisher advertises, but expects in 
return that his books shall be praised. Literary 
criticism, as Sainte Beuve and Arnold understood the 
art, has ceased to exist, and is replaced by uniform 
eulogy of the trashiest books. The fault of all this is 
to a great extent with the public, which gets the press 
that it deserves. The public insists on being supplied 
every morning at a cost of a penny with a paper con- 
taining something of everything; politics, gossip, 
sport, finance, war, etc., etc. and, most costly of all, 
pictures. The cost of production is great, and can 
only be met by the advertisements. The Times has 
now taken to pictures, and has swollen to 24 
pages, and so must take more advertisements than 
ever. The drapers rule the press, the women rule the 
drapers; and so the women rule the press as well as 
Parliament. When a nation is ruled by petticoats in- 
stead of trousers, its end is approaching. There are 
always compensating forces in politics as in nature. 
As soon as a member of the State grows too powerful, 
it is undone by its own greed, which necessitates cor- 
ruption, by which it falls. The Sovereign, as ruler, 
soon undid himself in that way. Had Charles II. been 
as frugal as George III., the Stuarts might have been 
on the Throne to-day. The aristocracy abolished 
themselves much in the same fashion, by extravagance, 
which necessitated borough-mongering, ending in the 
Reform Bill. ‘The House of Commons had a brief and 
virtuous reign in the last century, but Disraeli prophe- 
sied that the Press would supplant it. The Press 
has enjoyed great power during the present century, 
but luckily for the cause of freedom, the polypap 
millionaire has been too greedy. Corruption has crept 
in, has become notorious, and is rapidly destroying the 
once vaunted omnipotence of the daily newspaper. 


‘*“UNCLE SAM.”’. 


HE American Commonwealth was founded upon 
the axiom that men are born free and equal. The 
American constitution goes on to provide that persons 
‘* bound to service or labour’’ (a phrase invented to 
cover decently the nakedness of negro slavery) who 
escape from their masters in one State shall be handed 
back to their owners by the State in which they have 
taken refuge. The American Civil War changed 
all that, but the contradictions between American 
principles and American practice have increased 
rather than diminished with time. In no country 
is there such a cruel inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth as in America—an_ inequality 
less justified by the standards of moral, social or intel- 
lectual distinction. If a modern Petronius desired to 
satirise the modern Trimalchio no city could furnish 
him with better models than New York. We are far 
from holding up astonished hands at the stupid 
iniquities of a society based almost exclusively upon 
wealth. We merely note that a country which most 
nearly reproduces in the modern world the habits and 
mentality of the licentious and vulgar rich satirised by 
Juvenal on one celebrated occasion almost stoned 
Maxim Gorki from its gates (not for his political 
opinions, which would be not unjustifiable, but for 
alleged moral delinquencies which are those of thou- 
sands of respected American citizens), and on another 
celebrated occasion professed horror and astonishment 
when a famous popular entertainer failed immediately 
to produce a marriage certificate. In politics we find 
the same dichotomy. The United States, which set 
out to make the world safe for democracy, which in- 
scribed upon its banners ‘‘ No more secret diplomacy,’’ 
and declared that there should be no more war upon 
the earth, will shortly be the last refuge of autocratic 
institutions, and, not without references to a possible 
American Navy reminiscent of the ‘‘ shining armour ”’ 
which was wont to dazzle the eyes of an unregenerate 
Europe, is settling the future of the world in confer- 
ences more secret than those of an English cabinet in 
the days before the Press was a privileged eaves- 
dropper. A recent speech of President Wilson is 
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freshly in our minds wherein the American soldier was 
described as a crusader (unlike the ordinary European 
soldier who was merely fighting for his country) with 
an ideal or vision in his heart. We can only presume 
from this that Paris had sadly misjudged the American 
soldier, who very successfully dissembles his crusading 
spirit when he is no longer under the mild and mag- 
nificent eye of his international interpreters. 

What is the explanation of this invariable dissonance 
between American precept and American practice? Let 
us beware of too easily charging it to the account of 
hypocrisy. Most nations are hypocrites in the eyes of 
their neighbours. Albion has always been perfidious 
and France always insincere to the outside view. 
America is probably not more hypocritical than other 
nations whose professions are too high for an imme- 
diate realisation. The contradiction between profession 
and practice is cruder and more naive in America 
because America has hitherto had little experience of 
international politics and has not yet learned how to 
behave or what to expect. The attitude of America in 
the present war and, later, towards the problems 
of peace has been that of a nice boy towards the man 
of the world. Most really nice young people profess 
contempt for elderly people with their timid com- 
promises and tendency to prefer a modus vivendi to 
shares in the New Atlantis. At the same time even a 
nice young person has to live in the world as it is, and 
the moment inevitably arrives when, if one is to avoid 
the Pharisees, it becomes necessary to behave in some 
respects even as the Publicans. For high-minded 
young people this is a painful dilemma and is usually 
accompanied with discomfort and a little pardonable 
shuffling. America’s attitude to-day and every day 
since August, 1914, to the European nations who have 
borne the brunt and burden of the war would be 
intolerable in a nation which had internationally come 
of age. But youth excuses everything which age will 
remedy. 

All this may appear to have little to do with the 
American play now running at the Haymarket. But 
really the same considerations apply. ‘ Uncle Sam’ is 
a dramatic essay in American politics which at its first 
production in the United States was publicly com- 
mended by Mr. Wilson in a speech from the presi- 
dential box. To understand such an event as this one 
has to remember that America has not yet attained 
maturity. ‘Uncle Sam’ is a play rendered barely 
tolerable by the engaging naivety of its authors and by 
our instinctive recognition that we are here confronted 
with the standards of the nursery. Offered by an 
English author, this play would offend us at every turn 
by the levity with which the most intimate emotions 
are butchered to make a sentimental holiday and the 
facility with which difficult political problems are 
solved with phrases devoid either of grace or utility. 
No English author could write such a play who was 
not a sentimental recluse or a political humbug. But 
things are different in America. We feel that the play 
is really an effort, uncouth but wholly sincere, to deal 
with a serious political issue, and that there is some- 
thing too childlike to be very reprehensible in its entire 
lack of reticence (and, as we should think, decency) in 
dealing with the domestic situations which arise in 
course of the proceedings. The awful facility with 
which the authors turn from heartbreaking emotional 
crises to interludes of pure farce would be intolerable 
in an English play. It would imply in the author a 
calculating dishonesty or a condition of hysteria. We 
prefer to regard the gentleman at the Haymarket who 
cries at one moment in a woman’s lap without losing 
his zest or capacity for knockabout humour shortly 
afterwards as simply a candid and typical expression of 
the young American idea which has yet to sprout. 

The subject purporting to be treated in ‘Uncle 
Sam’ is one which greatly exercised the United States 
Government in the opening years of the war. We are 
introduced to a German who has settled in New York 
and has become an American citizen. He has not, 
however, altogether lost his affection for his native 
country, and, when the war breaks out, finds it hard to 
believe that Germany is the villain of the piece. When 
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the United States enters the war, his son joins 
American Army, but dares not tell his father. 
dramatic worth of the play may be judged from th 
fact that we are asked to be tremendously interesteg 
in the ultimate effect upon this honest and stubbom 
believer in the Fatherland of the discovery thg 
Germany has become the enemy of mankind; and 
having interested us in this question, the author, 
arriving at the moment of discovery, treats it with ay 
unpardonable crudity and carelessness. The moment 
itself is pure melodrama, and the old man’s conversion 
is almost immediately used for purposes of comic 
relief. 

That President Wilson and the United States shoulg 
have received this play as a highly serious contribution 
to American politics is highly significant. The play ig 
intellectually in the nursery and emotionally it is a 
bear-garden. In London it has been accepted simply 
as an entertaining farce of the kind rendered famous 
and familiar in successive incarnations of Potash and 
Perlmutter. The perpetual squabbling of the two 
elderly German-Americans of the play, one of them 
still a champion of his native land and the other a 
furious champion of the Allies, is frequently amusing, 
As always at the Haymarket, the acting and the 
general production are excellent. 


ART, RECREATION AND LUXURY. 


HE connection between art and war to which refer- 
ence was lately made in these columns, may per- 
haps be better understood by considering the very 
similar connection between art and the active recrea- 
tions; those recreations especially which have always 
been largely regarded as a training, and are for most 
men a very necessary substitute, when these are lack- 
ing, for more warlike activities. We have seen reason 
to hope that an art revival may be one of the best 
results of the frightful struggle from which we have 
just emerged; but if this is really to be the last of 
such bloody tragedies, it is even more desirable, if only 
in this mechanical age for the sake of our continued 
physical efficiency, that there should be, we need not say 
a revival, but a more whole-hearted and widely popular 
development of our active recreations; and such a 
development would naturally go hand-in-hand with a 
revival of our national arts. 

For just as its arms and armour are always amongst 
the finest art-products of an age of chivalry or amateur 
‘* militarism,’’ so at the present time a good shot gun, 
a good saddle, a good fishing rod, or a good yacht, 
even a good bicycle or cricket bat, is a much more 
genuine work of art, and more truly characteristic of 
our national life, than much of the work which is pro 
duced, either through the usual channels or by our art- 
revivalists, with more obviously esthetic intention; 
and this because art, which is largely an expression of 
the producer’s pleasure and interest in his work, is 
largely also an expression of the consumer’s interest 
and pleasure in that activity, whether of work or 
recreation, which is subserved by the artist. The 
making of a Japanese sword, the building and launch- 
ing of a Viking ship, was an awful and truly religious 
business; for the quality of sword or ship was often a 
matter of life and death to the owner and his 
dependents. 

Few members of a modern industrial community are 
lucky enough to regard their professional labours with 
that enthusiasm which demands that every implement 
and appurtenance shall be of the perfect quality which, 
whether or not it flowers into appropriate ornament, 
always constitutes a work of art. The city man does 
not regard his American roll-top writing table as aa 
article of furniture on the excellence of which his 
honour and his very life depend. But if, as often hap 
pens, ie is also a sailing man, he will see to it that his 
yacht, even if she is only a five-tonner, is as nearly 4 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever as the best artists 
in their kind can make her. 

And when once a man begins to require and recog 
nise that perfect quality in one kind of material object 
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pe soon learns to recognise and require it in others 
io. The Viking, richly decorating every weapon, 
tlazoning his very sail, carving his splendid long ship 
fom end to end, bequeathed a tradition to his more 

ful descendants which has lived in their peasant 
arts for over a thousand years, and only during the 


of Brummagem. And even to-day your true sports- 
man is more likely, however little consciously, to be a 
man of real taste than his non-sporting fellows, how- 
ever highly educated or wealthy; whilst for very 
similar reasons the skilled artizan is more likely to be 
4 man of taste than the clerk, and the engineer or the 
surgeon than the tradesman. 

In the case of the peasant arts the persistence and 
perhaps the birth of the tradition is largely due to the 
fact that the responsible woman, almost equally with 
the man, is thus in vital touch with the material in- 
s¢rument. Insisting, as she will do, that her distaff or 
her mangling board shall be the work of art that it 
usually is, she naturally requires a corresponding excel- 
lence in those appurtenances of the house which are 
less exclusively her own property. And there is little 
doubt that the decadence of our English furniture since 
the eighteenth century is largely due to the fact that 
our educated and responsible women have almost 
wholly abandoned the more practical duties of the old- 
fashioned housewife, whilst they are less poignantly 
dependent in their other work or their recreation than 
the men of their class on the material perfection of 
other implements. 

Just as there is this natural connection between art 
and the active recreations, including with these any 
sort of skilled practical work which is really loved for 
its own sake, so there is a very similar connection 
between luxury and the passive amusements. When 
we say that we wish to see a more widely popular 
development of the active recreations, we mean that we 
wish to see in every industrial centre, for instance, a 
hundred or so amateur football teams playing fifty or 
s matches amongst themselves every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon in the week; we do not wish to see 
the whole population packed like sardines in a tin to 
watch and bet away their earnings upon a handful of 
professional players. We want to see more men sail- 
ing their own boats, or even riding their own bicycles ; 
not more men taken luxuriously about by their 
chauffeurs or skippers in motor cars or steam yachts- 
We want to see the people everywhere again devising 
thir own recreations, as they did in the Morris dances 
and Guild pageants and mystery plays of medieval 
England; not everywhere growing more dependent on 
third-rate music-halls and picture palaces. For a 
peace devoted to the arts and active recreations is a 
healthy peace ; a peace devoted to luxury and the pas- 
sive amusements, if it is not soon to be fatal, can only 
be redeemed by war. 

If, as may well be, the idea of a luxury tax is 
presently revived as a means to mitigating income tax 
or avoiding a levy on capital, let us keep clearly in 
mind these distinctions, which seem hardly to have 
curred to the members of the recent Commission. 

tus frankly admit that our luxuries and our passive 
amusements are fair game for the tax-gatherer; but let 
him keep his hands off our arts and our active recrea- 
lions, Let us recognise, as the Commission did not, 
that a mere increase of price seldom converts any 
necessary durable article into an article of luxury, 
though it may convert it into a work of art; that if a 
bicycle, for instance , is not a luxury at £15, it is not 
aluxury, whilst it is more likely to be a work of art, at 

20; ad that a motor cycle, however cheap, may 
bette. be regarded as a luxury than a bicycle however 
*xpensive. Let us admit that yachting may be a 
luxury for the man who sits in a deck chair whilst his 
ttew does the work, but that for the Corinthian sailor, 
% far from being a luxury, it is one of the healthiest, 
fonly because one of the most dangerous and exact- 
ing, of the active recreations, and one which has con- 
tnbuted in no small degree to the winning of the war. 
#t us remember that our writing tables are hardly 

y to be works of art at £15, nor our hand-mirrors 
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at 15s.; and that those articles, when they have 
existed at all, always have been works of art amongst 
any people who have been capable of any art whatever. 
Conversely, let us remember that if we want to make 
ourselves odorous with soap and hair-wash we can very 
well do so at less than 1od. a cake or 2s. a sitting to 
the barber; that luxury consists in the extravagant 
consumption of non-durable goods and services, just 
as art consists primarily in the excellence of all durable 
commodities- 

Let us, above all, not be too prosaic in our recon- 
struction ideals and labours. Weaned, as we should 
have been, by our own necessities and the example of 
our fighting men from those ideals of luxury and pas- 
sive amusement which were prevalent before the war, 
let us set ourselves now the old Greek ideals of recrea- 
tion and art, of physical perfection in ourselves and 
material excellence in all our surroundings, unassisted 
by that ideal of war which, though she showed herself 
capable enough, as we have done, in her great emer- 
gency, was not at all events the ideal of Athens. Each 
man may have other and perhaps more “ spiritual ”’ 
ideals for himself, but he can hardly do better than 
make these his ideals for his country. 


CONSPICUOUS LOVERS. 


HE marriage of a Princess to a Commoner; the 
assent of an Illustrious Personage given under 
the great Seal; the due rights and ceremonies of the 
established Church; the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage Act, have awakened a respectful interest. 
We give a few instances of conspicuous alliances and 
of conspicuous betrothals. Some of the high contract- 
ing parties were famous and some the reverse. In 
every case the historical records are worth con- 
sideration. 

The Royal Marriage Act was passed in 1772, in 
consequence of the marriages of two of the brothers of 
George III. A witty lady complained of them, ‘‘ This 
is the cheapest family to see, and the dearest to keep 
that ever was.’’ The Duke of Gloucester married the 
Dowager Countess Waldegrave, the illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole. Her mother was 
Dorothy Clements, a spinster, who was said to have 
been a milliner’s apprentice in Dublin. The other 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, married Anne 
Horton, the widow of Christopher Horton, and 
daughter of Simon Luttrell, Lord Irnham, afterwards 
Earl of Carhampton. She was the sister of Henry 
Luttrell, who was notorious as the opponent of Wilkes 
in the Middlesex election. Horace Walpole, in a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann in 1771, thus describes the bride of 
the Duke of Cumberland, ‘‘ The new Princess of the 
Blood is a young widow of twenty-four, extremely 
pretty, not handsome, very well made, with the most 
amorous eyes in the world, and eye-lashes a yard long. 
Coquette beyond measure, artful as Cleopatra, and 
completely mistress of all her passions and projects.’’ 

The habits of the Duke of Cumberland were like the 
eyes of his wife—amorous. His chief pre-nuptial 
scrapes were two in number. Earl Grosvenor 
obtained a separation from his wife for adultery with 
the Duke. In this case the damages awarded were ten 
thousand pounds, in spite of the attempts of Chief 
Justice Lord Mansfield ‘‘ to save the King’s brother.” 
The second difficulty arose from a marriage with a 
person called Olive Wilmot. Legal proceedings were 
taken by a descendant of this person in a case known 
as Ryves and Ryves v. the Attorney-General; but the 
case was dropped. 

Some of the Luttrells, who came from Luttrellstown 
in Ireland, took peculiar views of their political 
duties. One of them, who deserted the cause of 


James II., was assassinated in Dublin, and Macaulay 
alludes to the hatred of the Roman Catholics to his 
memory. Eighty years after his death ‘‘ his grave was 
violated and his skull broken in with a pickaxe.”’ 
The first Earl of Carhampton ceased his opposition to 
the Lord Lieutenant, as a valuable consideration for an 
Earldom. 
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Henry Luttrell left the Cornish borough he repre- 
sented, where the few electors were revenue officers, to 
stand for Middlesex, that he might eventually obtain a 
good post on the Staff. It is said that when chal- 
lenged to a duel by his father he refused the summons 
because it was not given by a ‘‘gentleman.’’ His 
experiences were not altogether political, for at Oxford 
he had covered himself with odium by the betrayal of 
a peasant girl. 

At Luttrellstown, Sophia Baddeley, and other 
syrens reigned. At an earlier date this lady played in 
genteel comedy, and so pleased George II1. and Queen 
Charlotte that they sent her an order to go to Zoffany 
for her portrait. 

There was another sister, who lived with the 
Duchess of Cumberland. She is described by Sir H. 
Heron in his Notes as playing high and cheating 
much; afterwards as being in gaol and giving a hair- 
dresser fifty pounds to marry her; then as being con- 
victed of picking pockets at Augsburg and as being 
condemned to clean the streets chained to a wheel- 
barrow; and finally as poisoning herself. When 
Princes marry into such amiable families, Acts like the 
Royal Marriage Act appear to be necessary. 

The Letters of Junius, and the excitement of the 
Middlesex election have made the marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland memorable. The Whigs and the 
Wilkites heard with joy that the brother of the bride 
was the Colonel whom the Court had forced upon 
Middlesex. The attention of the injured voters was 
drawn to the fact that the King now experienced what 
it was to have a Luttrell forced upon him against his 
will. Junius suggested that a deputation from the 
City should repair to St. James’s with an address of 
congratulation on his brother’s wedding. After 
Wilkes had been excluded from Parliament for eleven 
years he took his seat and moved that proceedings 
expelling him from the House should be expunged 
from the Journals. During the debate a member 
asserted that Wilkes had been guilty of blasphemy. 
‘‘A puppy!”’ remarked Wilkes audibly after he had 
routed his antagonist, ‘‘ does he think I don’t know 
what is blasphemy, better than he does? ’’ 

Anne, Duchess of Cumberland, lived at Cumberland 
Lodge in Windsor Park, and died a widow early in 
the last century. Her portrait, by Gainsborough, 
hangs on the walls of Buckingham Palace. 

Horace Walpole, in the letter already quoted, draws 
a distinction between Mrs. Horton, afterwards a royal 
Duchess, and another Mrs. Horton. This lady, other- 
wise known as Nancy Parsons, was the Duke of 
Grafton’s Mrs. Horton, the Duke of Dorset’s Mrs. 
Horton, everybody’s Mrs. Horton. He further goes 
on to say that she was one of the commonest creatures 
in London. She was the daughter of a tailor in Bond 
Street, and her first protector was Horton, a West 
Indian merchant. Eventually she married Lord 
Maynard. 

The Duke of Grafton, above mentioned, was the 
third Duke and a descendant of Charles II. by Barbara 
Villiers, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland. Some of 
his talents, political and otherwise, may be traced to 
his great ancestor. He was First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
from 1766 to 1771. His administration was marked 
by the attacks of Junius; by the troubles in America; 
and by the expulsion of Wilkes from the House of 
Commons. His great public offices, which included the 
Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge, did 
not prevent him from taking his mistress to the opera 
openly. On leaving public life he devoted his time to 
hunting, racing, and finally to the Unitarian religion. 
He is probably the first Prime Minister who had a Non- 
conformist conscience. He not only inquired anxiously 
into spiritual affairs, but wrote on them. Nancy 
Parsons was not the only feminine influence in his life. 
Of his two wives the first eloped from him; and the 
second bore him twelve children. 

Edward Gibbon made his addresses, and their failure 
conspicuous by one sentence: ‘‘I sighed as a lover 
and obeyed as a son.”’ The lady was Suzanne 


Curchod, who afterwards married Necker, the First 
Minister of the Finances of France. Gibbon had 
nothing, and the the lady had nothing; so the inter- 
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vention of a precautious parent was effective. 
ticism, frigid prudence, and unswerving incredulity 
marked the character of the great historian, }, 
decline and fall of his love affair had but a transiton 
effect on him. In his views of Christian Virgins aq 
Roman Empresses, he was not very kind to the sy 
Perhaps his cynical statements arose from some {eq, 
ings of disappointment. 

Among Gillray’s Caricatures is one called th 
Nuptial Bower, in which William Pitt is seen leading, 
lady to a bower in the Treasury, full of money bag, 
and covered with coronets. Behind the Bower Foy jy 
portrayed looking at them. Under are the lines ;— 

‘* To the Nuptial Bower he led her, Blushing [i, 

the morn, 

With the Evil One peeping at the charms of Eden,” 
The lady was Eleanor Eden, daughter of Log 
Auckland, afterwards Lady Buckinghamshire. Ty 
love letters of Pitt show that his marriage did not take 
place because of pecuniary difficulties. But in som 
Memoirs of that date he is made to say, ‘‘ There ar 
other reasons, there is her mother, such a chatterey, 
and the family intrigues.’’ This statement arose from 
the fact that Lady Auckland belonged to a family in 
league with the Whigs. This alliance, after a tim, 
became of the closest kind—that of relationship. She 
was the sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Governor-Generd 
of India and first Lord Minto. The second Lo 
Minto was First Lord of the Admiralty, and his period 
of office was distinguished by the number of Elliots iy 
the Naval Service. Although a bad speaker, he pos. 
sessed considerable influence in the affairs of State, 
Then occurred the marriage with the greatest Whig 
of a great Whig family. Minto’s daughter married 
Lord John Russell, afterwards Earl Russell and Prim 
Minister. According to a well-known Whig author, 
the Whig is born, not made. The basis of that party 
was not creed, but intermarriage. They formeda 
privileged enclosure. Beresford-Hope in one of his 
novels calls it the ‘‘Sacred Circle of Great-grané 
motherhood.’’ Speaking of the Whigs, Thackeray 
said: ‘‘ They are our superiors and that’s the fact. | 
am not a Whig myself (perhaps it is as unnecessary to 
say so as to say that I am not King Pippin in a Golden 
Coach, or King Hudson, or Miss Burdett-Coutts). 
I’m not a Whig, but oh, how I should like to be one," 


GUBBIO. 


eer Italian papers announce that, the war being 
over, the old Umbrian town of Gubbio wil 
resume the annual festival of the Ceri. It is on May 
the 15th that the place shakes off the sleep of ages 
to do honour to St. Ubaldo, a potent bishop of the 
twelfth century. From an early hour the country folk 
will troop across the plain towards the precipitous 
red-brown streets which climb the side of Monte Calvo. 
Dressed in white uniforms with red sashes and caps, 
the brawny youths who are to carry the images of the 
Bishop, and his attendants, St. George and St. 
Anthony, will first be publicly entertained. By and 
by, some eight or ten of them to each pole, they will 
raise from the ground the trestles supporting the lofty 
wooden pedestals of Ceri on which stand the figures of 
the saints. Thus loaded, they will charge at frequent 
intervals through the narrow thoroughfares, ther 
energies upheld by native enthusiasm, stiffened by 
copious draughts of wine. On the central squart, 
flanked by the medizeval palaces of the Consuls and the 
municipality, the Ceri, as if suddenly possessed, wil 
accomplish two or three wild gyrations from left t 
right. At nightfall the bearers will stagger up a 4 
zag path to the grey monastery of St. Ubaldo, perched 
high above the walls. While the image of the sail 
is thrice making the circuit of the courtyard, i 
satellites will remain outside. Then St. George and 
St. Anthony will enter; the Ceri will be stowed away; 
and the lighting of bonfire after bonfire on the plaif 
will proclaim to the Umbrian world that the feast of 
St. Ubaldo has been well and truly celebrated. | 
The ceremony, with its evidently pagan symbolis®, 
could not have a more appropriate setting thao 
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Gubbio, a city whose timeworn face almost makes 
the claim that it was one of the first five to be 
huilt in Italy after the Deluge. Its origin must be of an 
earlier age than that of the worthy bishop now asso- 
cated with it who by his intercession is reputed to 
have saved the town from the fury of Barbarossa, and 
in ghostly shape to have rallied its forces when they 
were flying before the redoubtable condottiere, Braccio 
da Montone, and scared away Michaelotto, the servant 
of Cesar Borgia, when he approached the walls. The 
Ceri, as Mr. H. M. Bower conjectures in his admirable 
monograph on the feast, may be the survival of pre- 
historic tree-worship. They may, according to the 
ingenious guess of local antiquaries, carry on the 
ritual of a triad, consisting of Ceres, Bacchus, and the 
Apennine Jove. They may again be connected with 
the purely Umbrian observances enjoined by the famous 
Eugubine tables, now among the treasures of the 
Municipal Palace. Those seven bronze records, which 
were discovered in 1444 close to Gubbio, preserve, 
partly in Etruscan, partly in what Gibbon calls ‘‘a 
swage dialect ’’ of Latin, the rules of a college of 
priests, the Attidian brotherhood, for lustrations and 
payers to the gods. But, whatever its exact mean- 
ing may be, the procession of the Ceri is frankly pre- 
Christian. To the mind’s eye the running bearers 
asily transform themselves into Salian priests; to the 
mind’s ear the vivas becomes evoes. The Church evi- 
dently grafted its own observances on to the worship 
of heathendom, much as, later on, the more powerful 
sanctity of St. Ubaldo appears to have displaced that 
of St. Francis as the patron saint of one quarter of 
the town. When there was added the association of 
medieval trade guilds, the change became complete. 
Even to-day St. Ubaldo is the patron saint of the 
masons, while the tradesmen cultivate St. George and 
the countrymen St. Anthony. Yet the bishop and 
tergy of Gubbio, by holding a decorous procession of 
their own on the same day as the Ceri, imply that the 
popular procession, though countenanced by the 
Church, has still some traces about it of original sin. 
The Eugubine tables are not the only relics of the 
latin age preserved at Gubbio. On the edge of the 
plain a Roman mausoleum is crumbling to dust, and 
apathway through fields leads to the ruins of a theatre 
bailt in the days of Augustus. Its rustic guardian 
plausibly tries to invest it with the terrors of wild beast 
fights, but it was plainly devoted to the mimic passions 
of drama. Mediewvalism looks down, however, 
from the terraces of brick houses that crouch under 
Monte Calvo and between two stern ravines, with the 
small, but angry, Metaurus coursing down the western 
me, Italian unity has, happily, shrunk from inflicting 
o Gubbio some pretentious monument to Victor 
Emmanuel, or a posturing statue of Garibaldi; may 
the realisation of Italia Redenta be equally merciful ! 
The town has, indeed, its streets named after the 
authors of the Liberation, but the Via Savelli recalls 
the Italy of Rienzi, while one twisting alley com- 
memorates Messer George, the potter whose discovery 
ofthe ruby glaze created the beautiful Gubbio ware, now 
‘tcome, alas! mere crockery. Half way up the town 
‘Seon their mighty arches the Palace of the Consuls, 
ith its noble Romanesque staircase and slender bell- 
yaad and the Municipal Palace, containing a collec- 
tion of pictures of little note, with the exception of 
Madonna, Child and St. John by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
and, of course, the Eugubine tables. The tide of 
human life but seldom returns to the square, with its 
erraced wall, in which the tempestuous politics of 
Gubbio formerly surged; a contemplative old man or 
some children at play are, as a rule, its only occupants. 
Humanity seems to have deserted altogether the 
itights reached by a ladder of a street called the Via 
ucale. There stands on the right the small cathedral 
mult into the mountain side, its low nave spanned by 
wthic arches ; on the left are the ruins of the palace of 
Frederick of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino. As seen 
through the chinks of a rough wooden doorway, the 
sfass-erown court with its battered decoration exhibits 
‘melancholy decline from the vision of marble and 
racotta it must have been when that enlightened 
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prince entertained in it all that was most accomplished 
in literature and art. 

Gubbio, in fact, is mostly a city of memories which 
has decayed downwards. Such religious life as it still 
possesses is to be seen, not in the cathedral, but in the 
churches beneath it. ‘Undistinguished in appearance, 
they are the homes of much local art, pleasant in senti- 
ment, but not very definite in style. The humble 
church of Santa Maria Nuova is almost a museum. 
Whitewash has all but killed some frescoes by Berna- 
dino Nanni and Pintali. There remains intact, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ Madonna del Belvedere ’’ of Ottaviano 
Nelli, the most gifted of a family of painters. Its mild 
spirituality, its blending of blues and greys, the ingenu- 
ousness of the attendant angels, and the quaint figures 
of the donor, Pinoli and his wife, cause the emanation 
from dreamland to be remembered long after composi- 
tions of greater vitality have been forgotten. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL DEBT LOANS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—National debt charges during the 75, 50 and 
25 year periods ending 1914 averaged about £3 16s., 

3 17s., and £4 per cent. per annum per period on 
the net debt. A 50 year loan costing £3 17s. per cent. 
per annum net, and including repayment, would cost 
about 293 per cent. for the period. Of recent national 
loans the 4 per cent. alone approximates in economy 
to the above noted precedents; if it were extended to 
a 50 year period, and included repayment, it would cost 
about 300 per cent. for the period. 

Why not establish a clean 50 year Peace Loan issued 
at par, repayable at par, free of all tax liability now and 
hereafter and with a sinking fund talon attached to the 
interest coupon or warrant? 

Sinking fund talons would be cashable or could be 
earmarked and lodged with bank, insurance and trust 
companies, who might issue against them policies for 
the capital sums represented by each group of talons 
so lodged, to become payable at 50 years after the loan 
initial date. 

The loan interest might be 4 per cent. per annum 
(more or less), and the talons three-quarters of one per 
cent. per annum (more or less). 

One hundred premiums (talons of seven shillings and 
sixpence each) paid half-yearly and accumulated at 
3% per cent. per annum compound interest would pro- 
duce £100 at the end of 50 years from the loan 
initial date. 

Spreading loan repayments equally over oan 
minimises official and spreads unofficial 
handling, determines loan costs, gives loan holders an 
option and determines that those who share the benefits 
secured by and flowing from the expenditure that the 
debt represents shall also share the debt charges and 
share in repaying the debt. 

Such a loan, including repayment, would cost about 
338 per cent. for the 50 year period. ‘ 

The taxation of a national loan never raises revenue, 
but it may decrease revenue by income tax methods, 
the economy and equity of which are open to question. 
The tax datum of a national loan (the full normal rate 
of income tax current at the loan issue date) and all 
known loan conditions are equally contract conditions 
precedent which together determine a loan’s issue 
price; and a loan’s success confirms its issue terms as 
being market value terms. In the case of a loan with 
a tax datum of ss. in the £, if income tax be lowered 
below ss. in the £, when the amount by which it is 
lowered becomes payable from revenue as increased 
interest to loan holders, their incomes will thereby be 
increased by amounts (whimsically paid tax free) which 
they had no legal claim to previously : presents out of 
the public purse made by the dominant political party 
by reducing income tax: presents that may amount to 
millions sterling yearly. 

There is no legal obligation to vary the tax datum of 
a national loan. Power to vary the tax datum rests 
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with the political party dominant in the House of 
Commons. Party views, party interests (economy 
rarely) determine the actions of dominant political 
parties. 

In equity and economy should not the tax datum of 
a national loan be inherent throughout a loan’s period? 
And should not buying in loan to support market price, 
and F.A. 1915 (No. 2), Sec. 30, be read as indications 
of unstable finance? 

Frep W. Foster. 
40, Central Hill, S.E. 19. 
2nd April, 1919. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S HANDICAP. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Lads at our elementary schools are urged by 
their teachers to work hard and learn as much as ever 
they can. They are told Mr. Carnegie’s famous say- 
ing, ‘‘ You must try and exceed your task.’’ They are 
told how Lord Kitchener said in the Soudan when a 
railway was everything, ‘‘ You have worked hard, but 
you must do more than you ever did before,’’ etc. 
With most of the boys all this excellent advice is for- 
gotten the next day; but the smartest start out in life 
with the intention of doing their best. Very soon they 
find a little surprise awaiting them. We will say that 
a boy is a bricklayer. In a year or two the young 
fellow finds he can easily lay goo bricks in a day. The 
foreman of a great firm told me of a man who had 
laid 1,300. But the young fellow is very soon told he 
must not lay more than 600. A man may want to do 
the best for himself and his master, but as one said, 
““T dare not do an honest day’s work, I must come 
down to the level of the others.’’ It is not a case of 
‘**exceeding the task,’’ but of how little he can do 
without getting the sack. The result is that the best 
of the workers go off to America, where they have a 
fair chance of bettering themselves, and their gain is 
their country’s loss; for, as it is at present, the trade 
of our country is being strangled by Trade-Unionism. 
Fortunately, this state of tyranny can hardly last for 
ever. There is still a lot of common-sense left in the 
nation. A nation that produced the ‘old Con- 
temptibles ’’ must be sound at the core; but we are 
easily deceived. Had we not been, we should never 
have allowed the Germans to build their fleet at our 
expense, by such a bare-faced fraud as Free Trade; 
nor tolerated the ‘‘ Wait and See ’’ Ministry for eight 
years. But having got rid of these evils, let us hope 
that, however much German gold may be spent on our 
Bolsheviks and Sinn Feiners, this self-same English 
common-sense may return, before other countries, 
where the individual workers have a fair chance, have 
got our markets. It is admitted that it is only by 
increased production that we can hold our own; and 
that cannot be done, if our workers are only allowed 
to produce 50 per cent. less than they could do. 

What one would like to know is, what would the 
Trade-Union leaders, who advocate ‘‘ca canny”’ 
methods in work, i.e., that a man may not put all his 
energies into his job, say, if the same tactics were 
employed by a football team, or a boxer, on whom they 
had put their money? Is sport of more importance 
than the good of the individual worker; and therefore 
the welfare of the State? 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


WHITEWASHING THE KAISER. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The enterprising journalist of to-day some- 
times strays in strange places in search of copy. We 
have been invited lately to regard the archcriminal of 
Amerongen and the author of the most terrible war in 
the history of the world, as a pathetic figure of fallen 
greatness, who bears his misfortunes with courage and 
is possessed of kindly instincts and religious feeling. 

It is well, therefore, that we should brush, aside 
false sentiment and clear our vision of this despicable 
person by glancing again at the infamous words 
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addressed by him, at the beginning of the war, to hj, 
co-conspirator, Francis Joseph of Austria. 

‘‘It rends my soul, but all must be put to fire ang 
sword: men and women, children and the aged muy 
be slaughtered, neither a tree nor a house left standing 
By these methods of terrorism, the only ones capable 
making any impression on a people so degenerate a 
the French, the war will be ended in less than ty, 
months, whereas if I pay regard to humanitarian gop, 
siderations it may drag on for years. Therefor, 
despite all my repugnance, I have had to choose th 
first course, which will spare much blood, though 
appearances may suggest the contrary.”’ 

Yours truly, 
M. G. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REvieEw. 


Sir,—In order to test the soundness of the Leagy 
of Nations, would it not be well at once to formulate 
some scheme by which the expenses of the Russia 
Expedition could ultimately be defrayed jointly by aj 
its members? 

Yours, etc., 
G. H. W. F. 


COTTAGE-BUILDING. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay Review. 


Sir,—The attention given to cottage design during 
the past few years has resulted in the evolving of what 
approaches very closely to the model plan, and the 
problem we are hoping to solve has had the benefit of 
the exhaustive criticism of a modern, commonsens 
attitude. 

But the very thoroughness with which this modern 
problem of the cottage has been tackled is, ina 
measure, responsible for one aspect of cottage building 
having been discounted as relatively unessential, and 
that is the achitectural spirit or temper that must 
inspire the building of a good cottage. 

It is true that fears have been expressed that what 
is so charming in our old cottages may be lost in the 
very completeness of modern ideas and modem 
methods, but these fears have been based on an objec. 
tive antiquarianism, and have not suggested the need 
for some directing influence towards safeguarding 
principles. 

I would suggest that at this moment we should be 
well advised to take up once more the very first archi- 
tectural writing of John Ruskin. ‘The Poetry of 
Architecture,’ written in 1837, has been a source of 
inspiration for many an architectural student; its sub 
title, ‘the architecture of the nations of Europe com 
sidered in its association with natural scenery and 
national character,’ is, in Ruskin’s own words, 4 
definition of what half his future life was to be spent 
in discoursing of; and the descriptive outlines of the 
cottages of England, France, Switzerland and Italy, 
the critical analysis of the laws of composition I0- 
volved, and the inspiring suggestions for the builders 
of country houses which form the basis of the book, 
it can only be our loss entirely to ignore to-day. 

I am, etc., 
Max JUDGE. 

32, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. 

April 8th, 1919. 


JUGO-SLAV PROPAGANDA. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review is practically the only 
one of the prominent journals to have referred to the 
unrepresentative character of the various self-appointed 
Jugo-Slav ‘‘ National Committees’; likewise it has 
shown that admiration for the bravery of the Serbian 
army and people by no means implies any sympathy 
with the pan-Serbism of the Pashitch clique that is @ 
present dominant in Belgrade. 

During the past twelve months we have heard from 
President Wilson and others a great deal about “ sell 
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determination ’’ for this and that people. It is said that 
the Peace Treaty is to be ready in ‘‘a week or two.”’ 
Has the SaruRDAY Review heard of any plebiscite hav- 
ing been held in any of the ‘* disputed ’’ territories, 
ef Transylvania, Slovakia or Croatia? I have not. 
For myself, not all the Serb propaganda in the world— 
not even the efforts of Sir Arthur Evans—will ever 
convince me that the Croats rid themselves of a 
Hapsburg King merely for the pleasure of acquiring a 
Serbian one. 
Yours, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE.”’ 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
‘To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—' H. F. B.,”’ in order to raise a laugh, dis- 
torts my statement that the Primrose League during 
the war devoted its energies to national utility, by 
asserting that it is now engaged in providing buns for 
soldiers ! 

The satisfaction with which some people depreciate 
the Primrose League is amusing to witness. But 
“H. F. B.’’—and others who cannot resist sarcasm— 
should really remember that the League long ago sur- 
vived the ridicule heaped upon it by Radicals and even 
by the responsible chiefs of the Conservative Party, 
who at one time regarded its progress with indifference. 

“When one runs after wit,’’ said Montesquieu, ‘‘ he 
is sure to catch nonsense.’’ The Primrose League, 
through its agency, supplied our fighting men with 
hundreds of thousands of comforts and garments, but, 
if it did provide buns, buns are a form of food, often 
favoured and spiced, generally very satisfying. Does 
not an army march on its stomach? 

In reply to Mr. Vernon Rendall, the late Sir George 
Birdwood was the founder of Primrose Day, not the 
the Primrose League. In the years 1882 and 1883 
appeared two letters in the Press signed ‘‘ Out 
of the Hurlyburly ’’ and ‘‘ Hortus Siccus,’’ which led 
to the observance of Primrose Day. These letters, 
which were written by Sir George, place on record the 
small beginning of what has now grown into a popular 
custom, and immediately after their publication a 
demand arose in every part of the West End of 
London for what were originally called ‘‘ Beaconsfield 
Buttonholes.’’ It was not until November, 1883, that 
the Primrose League was founded in the card room of 
the Carlton Club, the names of the four founders being 
Lord Randolph Churchill—who planked down the first 
£50 to pay the rent of a small office in Essex Street, 
Sir John Gorst, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Sir 
Alfred Slade. They met frequently, and at most of the 
early gatherings Lord Glenesk (then Sir Algernon 
Borthwick) was present, and gave the founders much 
valuable service and assistance. 

Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD BENNETT. 

The Primrose League, 64, Victoria Street, S.W. 

April 7th, 1919. 


WHEN IS A BISHOP NOT A BISHOP? 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Laicus”’ asks a ques- 
tion to which, with your permission, I will endeavour 
to reply. 

The answer depends upon what is meant by the 
word ‘‘ Bishop ’’. 

From one point of view a Bishop is merely an Over- 
seer, or, as some would prefer, an Overlooker. His 
Position in relation to his clergy resembles that of a 
Beadle in relation to small boys, e.g., within the 
Precincts of the Royal Exchange. When his duties 
are over he ceases to be a Bishop just as a retired 
Beadle ceases to inspire awe, for he is no longer a 
Beadle. This seems to be the view of your corres- 
pondent. 

Another point of view is that the episcopate is the 
plenitude of the Christian priesthood. The Bishop, by 
the act of consecration, which is sacramental, becomes 
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a Summus Sacerdos. The character of sacerdos is 
impressed upon the soul and is indelible. A summus 
sacerdos cannot rid himself of the character thus im- 
pressed, he is sacerdos in @ternum. His spiritual 
powers and dignity cannot be relinquished or taken 
away. They do not reside in his leggings or shovel- 
hat. These, like the orthodox magpie raiment of the 
Reformation, he can lay aside, but he cannot cease to 
be a Bishop, if he have once received a valid episcopal 
consecration, any more than a baptized person can 
cease to be baptized. 

I have no idea of Bishop Gore’s views upon the 
question of his Lordship’s consecration. I do not 
know whether he regards it as of sacramental efficacy 
or not. I merely state the two aspects of the question 
of the episcopate. The second is the one which I 
myself accept. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ArNo_p H. Matuew, 
Walmer, Kent, 7th April. (Bishop). 


WOMAN AND HER CLAIMS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
S1r,—The serious assertion that the Englishwoman’s 
education has been such that her sense of honour is 
inferior to that of her countrymen is, we regret, not 
unjustifiable ; but does not the fault lie in the education, 


and not in the woman? 
= 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—Even granting that ninety per cent. of our 
sisters and mothers are ‘“‘ purely illogical and 


emotional,’’ may we not exonerate Lord Buckmaster’s 
Bill on the strength of the remaining ten per cent. ? 
oO. 


THE MARKET PRICE OF LAND. 
To the Editor of THz Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In your issue of 5th April it is asked why the 
Government should not pay the market price 
for the land required for the settlement of sailors 
and soldiers, seeing that market prices were paid for 
securities sent to America to finance our food and 
other imports. The answer is that the present market 
prices of land are chiefly due to subsidies granted by 
the Government to the farming interest. 

To enable bread to be sold at the present fixed prices 
a sum of about one million pounds is being paid weekly 
to farmers and others connected with the production 
and manufacture of bread, and this weekly expenditure 
will go on for several years at least. Not content with 
this generous subsidy in connexion with cereals, 
the farmers further demanded five or six millions a 
year for producing potatoes. This subsidy, however, 
was not granted as it was believed that the retail prices 
fixed for potatoes would leave an ample profit to the 
producers. 

Even this Government of friends of landowners and 
holders have been at last, however, obliged to consider 
the interests of the public generally, and, as a conse- 
quence, the land required for settlement purposes will 
pass to the Government at pre-war rates and not at 
the absurdly inflated prices now being asked by owners 
old and new. 

In a report of a meeting of a landowning and farm- 
ing company credit is shown to have been taken in 
the accounts for an increment value of £4,000 on 
2,192 acres of freehold land purchased about two years 
ago. By the end of the current year, it was stated, 
there would be an additional increment value .of 
£5,000. Nothing is said in the report as to how far 
these increment values had been earned. 

I am, etc., 


ScottisH FARM MANAGER AND CROFTER’S SON. 
London, W.C. 1. 
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HOOVER THERE. 


The Economic Foundations of Peace. 
Garvin. Macmillan. 12s. net. 


E thought of taking this book to our butcher to 

be weighed, our own scales being inadequate 

for the purpose, but the labour of carrying it to the 
shop and back again deterred us. We are ignorant, 
therefore, of the precise avoirdupois of Mr. Garvin's 
tome. But we do know that it contains 574 pages, 
and that those pages took a good many minutes to cut, 
and many hours to read. It is a pity that Mr. Garvin 
defeats himself by his verbosity, because he has dis- 
tinct glimpses of wisdom. He exposes, for instance, 
the unfairness of the provision in the draft covenant of 
the League of Nations that punitive action cannot be 
adopted, unless the vote is unanimous. It means that 
the Germans would be over the French frontier and 


By L. 


even at the gates of Paris, while China or Brazil was 


being talked over or ‘‘ squared.’’ In spite, however, 
of many shrewd opinions, incidentally advanced, he 
lets loose for the most part nebulous counsels of per- 
fection, which obscure what he would call the ‘ basic 
facts ’’ of human nature, and would deluge the world 
with a tempest of international or supernational de- 
partments, secretariats and commissions. 

Mr. Garvin is a profound believer in ‘‘ experts ’’ who 
‘* organise ’’ and “ unify ’’ and ‘‘ co-ordinate.”” In a 
discharge of short sentences which reminds one of the 
rattle of machine guns, he traverses our own efforts at 
winning the war in Whitehall and the St. Ermin’s 
Hotel, and behold ! they are good. The student who, 
fifty years hence, takes down Mr. Garvin’s volume 
from the shelves of the British Museum, will remain 
in blissful ignorance of administrative extravagance, 
waste, blundering and swindling. No, he will admire 
the marvellous ease with which everything and every- 
body was ‘“‘controlled’’ and ‘‘commandeered.’’ The 
sages who sit in Paris inspire Mr. Garvin with even 
tenderer thrills of enthusiasm, and he executes a Jazz- 
dance, so to speak, through Inter-Allied Maritime 
Transport Councils, Programme Committees and all 
sorts of bodies and boards. If only the war had gone 
on a little while longer, we should have seen expertism 
at its expertiest. 

During an air-raid we overheard this priceless re- 
mark : ‘‘ Oh, I’ve been several things; I began as an 
insurance clerk; then I was an actor; now I am a 
labour expert.’’ 

Who dares to say, ‘‘ Meat Trust? ’’ 
is a trifle vague about the ‘‘ Big Five.’’ | He pro- 
nounces in effect that here they are; that, perhaps, 
they are not so bad as people declare; that we must 
make the best of it by forcing them to be ‘‘ amenable 
to the public will and contributory to the public interest 
by acting on them from within.’’ This last resonant 
phrase, when interpreted, amounts to nothing more 
and nothing less than their registration and submis- 
sion of accounts at the Board of Trade! Let Chicago 
tremble. 

When you have got a good thing, you should 
obviously make the most of it. Mr. Garvin is so 
enamoured of bureaucracy that he would extend its 
operations over nearly every phase of human effort. 
Mr. Hoover’s exertions to feed Europe should be 
enlarged into the provisioning of Europe with raw 
materials. In the ditty, dear to the heart of President 
Wilson, we should not read :— 


“We are not coming back 
Till its over, over there,”’ 


but “Hoover, Hoover there.’’ The international 
politics and law to be provided by the League of Peace 
are not enough; ‘‘ no world peace,’’ Mr. Garvin de- 
clares, ‘‘ will exist without World Partnership.’’ And, 
when he really gets to business, he propounds his 
Supreme Economic Council with five branches : Inter- 
national Financial Commission, Council of Supply, and 
So on, and five sub-branches for the Council of Com- 


Mr. Garvin 
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munication and Traffic, a Maritime Board, a Railway 
Board and so forth: But we need not copy them qj 
out, because Mr. Garvin considerately appends to jj, 
book a skeleton plan, a pedigree of his brain-child, 4 
it were, as neat as the lineage of some brand-new pee, 
in Debrett. 

Mr. Garvin’s fancy plays round his Council of Com. 
munication and Traffic with apocalyptic ingenuity, |; 
is a small matter that the associated Governments 
which might have the wants of their own people t 
look after, should have to supply ‘shipping to conve 
plumbago to Poland and jute to Jugo-Slavs. A x 
served maritime service might have to be requisitiones 
from the neutrals as well, ‘‘ for a period, which may 
be short, but has still to be measured.’’ The worsto( 
Mr. Garvin is that he never does measure it, and we 
cannot make out where his reconstruction ends and his 
real peace-time begins. However that may be, som 
of his boards at any rate are apparently intended to 
permanencies. Air, being a new element for carriage, 
affords fine scope for Mr. Garvin’s poetic fancy. 
‘‘ Long before the middle of this century,’’ we read, 
‘* traffic in the air for all but the heavier purposes may 
well become larger than the traffic of railways or ship 
ping—or both together.’’ Heavier than what ; heavier 
than a parcel of ‘ The Foundations of Peace,’ or of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ or a ton of pig iron? 
Those who are mere reviewers, not major, or maxima 
list prophets, will confine themselves to regarding the 
commercial future of flying as mere guesswork, and 
will fail to see what a Supreme Economic Council can 
have to do with it. But Mr. Garvin is nearly as pro 
lific in suggestion, when he turns from air to water. 
‘* The possibilities of river-connections in Siberia have 
some extraordinary features,’’ we are told. They 
have, the wastage of some more millions after the 
example of the Panama Canal among them. If 
speculators choose to risk their money in_ such 
schemes, it is their affair. Mr. Garvin disappoints us 
by not referring to the benefits that the globe would 
derive from the flooding of the Sahara. It was Cor 
nelius Hertz, was it not? who devised that entrancing 
project. 

No, Bolshevism, which with Mr. Garvin, we regard 
as a world-wide peril, is not to be fought by inter. 
national or supernational councils and boards, with 
their committees and secretariats and consuls for 
collecting statistics. One of two things would happen. 
Those august bodies of experts might restrict their 
energies to issuing reports which nobody would read, 
and making recommendations which none would obey. 
In that case, they would be an extravagant superfluity. 
Or they might exercise their authority by diverting 
manufactures and shipping out of their natural chan- 
nels to satisfy demands which, for all they could tell, 
had been invented by press propaganda for local party 
purposes. The Parisian experts would then produce a 
state of irritation in the exporting countries which in 
its own interests no Government could be expected to 
tolerate. We ought to say, rather, in most exporting 
countries, because, as Mr. Garvin incidentally per 
ceives, the United States, what with their tariff, their 
illiberal, commercial code, and their tremendous Navy 
Bill, are playing a lone hand, however sublime may be 
President Wilson’s professions of altruism. If Bol 
shevism is bad, bossism is not good. 

Let us propound our own prosaic alternatives to Mr. 
Garvin beatific vision. They are (1) the abolition of 
the “‘ control ’’; (2) the reduction of the inflated paper 
currency; (3) cheap production. The first reform 
could be accomplished to-morrow, to the immense 
relief of all connected with business. As to the second 
it is difficult to suggest a remedy so long as our Gov- 
ernment for one persists in squandering as much in 
peace as it did in war. Yet Lord D’Abernon, who 


does understand finance, though his beer is detestable, 
has declared that the decline in values as expressed in 
terms of money is at the bottom of all the industrial 
unrest. Cheap production, unhappily, is as remote af 
ideal as any of Mr. Garvin’s, when one industry after 
another holds up the community to ransom by insisting 
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on high, and short hours, combined with a 
imitation of output. We advance our third notion 
merely as an impracticable ending to a review of a 


visionary book. 


MR. YEATS. 
By W. B. Yeats. Mac- 


The Wild Swans at Coole. 
millan. 55s. net. 


T is untrue that no man can write poetry after he 
has reached thirty years of age. It is true, how- 
ever, that after thirty, or, to avoid an arbitrary period 
of time, with the approach of the middle age, a man to 
write poetry must have more than the first lyric flush. 
A great many of us are poets at twenty-one, though 
few of us can prove it in verse. But the middle period 
of life is the touchstone, the period before the spirit 
is yet languid, but when it has accepted and bears the 
inevitable burden of living. Only the very few, the 
very great show true metal to that acid. The fairest, 
the most authentic of the boy singers have been spared 
ty kindly death that ordeal. Keats, Shelley, and in 
wr day James Flecker and Rupert Brooke were not 
called upon to declare whether behind the tunable glow 
of youth there waited the mastering impulse. Almost 
it might seem that Fate would have these like the 
spring flowers that would not (and indeed should not) 
stay for all the pity of Herrick. If thus they were for- 
tunate, they lost that immortality which comes of 
measuring the spirit against those who have stood 
this test—how few and in their loneliness the more 
star-like ! 

Mr. Yeats has not escaped this test. He may no 
longer be judged by the more facile standard of youth. 
Acquaintance with the colours and mists of fairyland 
is not now sufficient, nor is sufficient the beautiful 
word, the line with its burden of singing loveliness. 

ere must now be marshalled a true and permanent 


things which lie beyond the ordinary mind. The 
greatest poetry is naturally and even platitudinously 
that where thought and beauty leap 
Matthew Arnold spoke of the inevitable line and 
ae in explanation of his meaning Hamlet’s cry to 
oratio : 


“Absent thee from felicity awhile.” 


Whether any line is inevitable in the sense that it is 
not capable of improvement is open to question, but it 
is sich work, reaching this pitch, that remains the 
criterion. Mr. Yeats has a little angry poem on 
scholars who 


“ Edit and annotate the lines 
That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair.”’ 


But if the critic take Shakespeare as the standard, 
he will, we imagine, abide the criticism without com- 
plaint. It is not many at any time who can even be 
brought to that comparison. To have failed in that 
company is in any other heartily to have succeeded. 


time which he has reached. 
anger against the passing of years : 


‘Oh, who could have foretold 
That the heart grows old?”’ 


When the heart grows old, he writes elsewhere, 


“ Heroic mother moon has vanished, - 
And now that I have come to fifty years, % © 
I must endure the timid sun.”’ ‘4 


The sting in the heart grown old is at least in some 


explanation helps us not a little to assay his work. 
There is no question that Mr. Yeats thinks, and thinks 
not only deeply but with a flashing curiosity that 
comes near greatness. There is, for instance, a con- 
Yersation between a Saint and a hunchback that seems 
'0 us to hover in the margin of the great thought 
beautifully enmeshed. Says the Saint ; 
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outlook upon the world and an understanding of the. 


together. 


Mr. Yeats himself makes no doubt of the period of | 
The volume is full of | 


measure the loss of passion, and this self-given — 
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‘*T lay about me with the taws 
That night and morning I may thrash 
Greek Alexander from my flesh, 
Augustus Cesar, and after these 
That great rogue Alcibiades.”’ 


to which the hunchback (who, thus answering, speaks 
for all of us) : 
** To all that in your flesh have stood 
And blessed, I give my gratitude, 
Honoured by all in their degrees, 
But most to Alcibiades.”’ 

But this misses the final note. For to thought and 
beauty must be added the third note, which makes of 
the three a star—supreme emotion. Unless Mr. Yeats 
can and does assume the great self-abandonment of 
the fool (Shakespeare’s fool or God’s), he will not enter 
in where the angels have not feared to tread. 

The greatest emotion in the ‘Wild Swans’ appears 
‘to us to be that of regret, and not of a regret that has 
imperial rank. The regret for the dead does not reach 
the same height as that for youth’s lost desires. 
Beautiful is the lament for 

‘* The friends that cannot sup with us 
Beside a fire of turf in th’ ancient tower,”’ 


who 

‘* All, all are in my thoughts to-night, being dead.”’ 

They are a good company those dead, “‘ that enquir- 
ing man John Synge,” ‘‘ Old George Pollexfen,’’ and 
best, 

‘* Our Sydney and our perfect man 
Who shared in that discourtesy of death.”’ 

But the emotion here is reflective, not burning at the 
‘‘red-ripe of the heart.” That angry flame is kept 
for another, and a less noble thing 

‘*O heart, we are old, 
The living beauty is for younger men, 
We cannot pay its tribute of wild tears.” 

This is his deep sentiment, his challenge. There 
were such lovely blisses in youth and he can no longer | 
share them. Thus he cries of a lady’s beauty upon 
which he looked all day : 

‘*O would that we had met 
When I had my burning youth; 
But I grow old among dreams, 
A weather-worn, marble triton 
Among the streams.’’ 


have not lost desire,’’ he finally cries, speaking 

the truth clear out; 
“ T have not lost desire, 

But the heart that I had 

I thought t’would burn my body 

Laid on the death-bed.’’ 
and there follows the refrain already quoted, that bears 
a second printing : 

‘* But who could have foretold, 

That the heart grows old?”’ 

Mr. Yeats will not be judged on this volume alone. 
There is a rich harvest he has brought home long be- 
fore this, but we are not certain that this may not indi- 
cate that the highest and last is not to be his. Of the 
three essentials to the final perfection he has one at 
least in measure—the glowing line. There is none can 
quarrel in any company with lines that take the air of 
Parnassus thus : ; 

‘“‘ Heaven has put away the stroke of her doom, 

So great her Portion in that peace you make 
By merely walking in a room.” 

Again the earlier lyric quality that calls for mere 
beauty is not wholly lost, as in ‘The Wild Swans ’; 

‘“* Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams, or climb the air; 
Their hearts are not grown old ; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still.’’ 

But this beauty, rare though it is, is not enough. 
What of thought, what of emotion? Of thought not 
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more can be said than that Mr. Yeats fails to under- 
stand what fools did not know required understanding. 
He knows, as was said of a philosopher, fine things to 
confuse. But he stops there. The plummet is en- 
tangled in undergrowths in the water. His emotion 
we have already discussed. In the ‘ Republic’ the old 
man Cephalus, when asked whether he regretted the 
passion of youth, replied by quoting Sophocles to the 
effect that ‘* he had escaped from a mad and dangerous 


master.’’ This was the wise man’s cry of relief in the | 


quiet that thought and the years had given. Mr. 
Yeats will none of it, and we think that he suffers loss 
thereby. But at least he has seen the Angel before the 
closed gates. It is not his fault if he cannot tear the 
sword from his hands. It is, moreover, our great 
good fortune that through his failure we, who may 
have thought gates and swords long swept to dust, 
see that the sword still wheels and still is awful. 


WITH THE ITALIAN RED CROSS. 


Scenes from Italy’s War. By G. M. Trevelyan. 


Jack. tos. 6d. net. 


R. TREVELYAN was in charge of the British 
Red Cross at the Italian front all through the 
war, an onlooker at the principal battles, and in close 
touch with soldiers of every rank. What unique 
opportunities he must have enjoyed for studying their 
psychology, what breathless dramas he must have 
witnessed, what wonderful adventures he must have 
gone through. We are told by his publisher that his 
works on Garibaldi reveal a profound knowledge of 
modern Italy; and, as our review copy reaches us 
‘*with the compliments of the Italian Ambassador,’’ 
we conclude that his war pictures are semi-official. 

It is therefore disappointing to find so little 
description in his attractive looking volume. He 
enumerates the people he has met without telling us 
enough to arouse our interest. For instance, ‘‘ while 
Young continued in Gorizia with half our ambulances, 
Philip Baker had during the May battle taken up quar- 
ters in Plava bottom with the other half.’’ And even 
about himself his modesty is tantalizing, in view of his 
having received the Italian Silver Medal for Valour. 
For the King of Italy he has little more to say than 
that he is ‘‘ a thorough democrat, both politically and 
humanly,’’ and that ‘‘ his interest in us during the first 
months of our service in his army, and his public appre- 
ciation of our efforts, was altogether like himself, and 
I shall never cease to be grateful for it.’’ 

We have to dive into a footnote to learn that there 
had been 14,000 cases of cholera in the Italian Army 
during the Spring of 1916, of whom 46 per cent. died, 
but the epidemic was stamped out by the excellent 
sanitary organization. 

We also glean something of the triumphs of Italian 
engineers and remember how they have been the 
world’s road-makers and bridge-builders during many 
* generations, accounting chiefly for the country’s exces- 
sive emigration. ‘‘ For hard work the Italian navvy 
has no superior, and, perhaps, no equal. Hence the 
miracles of road-making, light railway laying, baracca 
building, bridging of rivers, boring out in the solid 
rock of trenches and underground galleries of immense 
size and complexity and in infinite number, and looping 
up of mountain tops with a system of aerial railways 
that have distinguished the war both on the Isonzo 
and the high Alpine fronts. The other armies of the 
world might have learnt much from the Italian road- 
makers.’’ The native aptitude for mechanics holds 
out great hopes for the country’s industrial future. 

Like everybody else who has known the Italians at 
war, Mr. Trevelyan cannot repress admiration for the 
extraordinary humanity they displayed towards their 
prisoners. After a gas-attack, ‘‘ the courtyard and 
large garden beyond it were filled with tortured men, 
falling down under our eyes and dying in agony by 
hundreds together. The Italians, to whom this form 
of warfare was new and shocking, were furious at the 
perpetrators, and everywhere we heard them exclaim- 
ing against the ‘barbarism and treachery’ of the 
Austrians. But I noticed with pleasure that even in 
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that terrible scene, when, if ever, vindictive Pasting 


would be let loose, the wounded prisoners were rs 
cated and placed on our ambulances with the Sane pop 
tender care as on every other occasion, and in dy of | 
rotation with the Italian victims of the gas.”’ tat 

The author’s penultimate chapter, ‘ Caporetto ay pri 
the Retreat,’ is the most important for the student gM gun 
history and large events. There may well be some tng gre 
in his explanation that Caporetto was regarded as ,JM ciat 
quiet part of the line and therefore chosen for send; inf 
soldiers who had taken part in the Socialist riots MM the 
Turin. They openly announced that they meant, 7 
desert at the first opportunity and they refused yi wh 
accept the usual gifts from patriotic associations on ty sen 
ground that they considered themselves emancipatyiim No 
from military service. Such was their lack of discip im We 
line that their officers were in constant expectation (iM wil 
being killed by them, and found it safer to barricajIiR pub 
themselves at night. There may also have been soni rat 
latent discontent among Italian peasants, who had yilN be 


do nearly all the fighting in a war that was started yim 
the townsmen. 

The typical Italian peasant centres his intense 
human thoughts and affections on his farm and villag 
‘** Outside that circle he has no experience, no knoy. 
ledge, nor much interest in life beyond a good-natured 
but uninstructed curiosity in whatever may be going @ 
under his eyes. Of politics he knows nothing. \ 
one has attempted to instruct him in them, except th 
priest, who told him not to vote because the State wa 
wicked, and the Socialist who exhorted him to seize th 
land. Sometimes the Colonel reads the regi 
ment a manifesto about the Italian eagle perching 
the highest summit of the Alps, but some ¢ 
Guiseppe’s companions say under their breaths, ‘ Porm 
Madonna! Vogliamo andare a casa’—we want to g 
home.”’ 

But Mr. Trevelyan, though professing much sym 
pathy with Italians, scarcely succeeds in doing ful 
justice to their heroism or their difficulties. He eve 
leaves his readers with the impression that Italy wa 
saved by Franco-British contingents, which, as 2 
matter of fact, did not reach the Piave until the Italians 
had won by themselves. 


A GOOD GUIDE. 


Modern Etchings and their Collectors. 
son. John Lane. £3 3s. net. 


Y he book, of which type and paper are excellent, 

is illustrated with twenty-five reproductions 
well-known modern etchings, in photogravure. The 
illustrations are beautiful, and will themselves prove 
great attraction. 

Mr. Simpson has written a most instructive guide a 
an opportune moment, when increasing interest 
being manifested in the art of etching, and he is mo 
lacking in the courage of his convictions. In one 
passage he frankly states that he will be judged to 
have a bee in his bonnet, in respect of certain of. his 
opinions, but he adds that, if he has, he revels in the 
fact. No claim is made of the exhaustive treatment 
of the subject, for the main contention is that during 
the last fifty years there are only very few etchers wh 
are of any account. The select few, are, however, dis- 
cussed in detail, and in the case of each artist, attention 
is drawn to the plates that are, in the judgment of the 
author, the most desirable. The particular qualities 
that an etching should possess are accurately set out, 
and the book contains many useful and practical sug 
gestions in the matter of collecting. 

It has been said that Zorn’s success as an etcher 
is in no way due to the skilful printing of his plates 
Of this book it may be said that it in no way 
relies on the literary skill of the writer, but rather-0f 
the fact that he has studied his subject deeply, and # 
writes with authority. The introductory chapter, writtel 
by a friend, forms a fitting preface, in that it describes 
step by step the development and appreciation of 
art of etching in this country. , 

Mr. Simpson is, of course, well aware that he will 
have a hornet’s nest about his ears; in fact, he invites 
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it in almost every line that he has written. ~The public 
do not understand what they buy. Some of the most 

r etchers do not know how toetch. The tricks 
of traders are described in a merciless fashion. Cer- 
tain practices of auctioneers are exposed. Lastly, 
prices realised at auction are tabulated for all and 
sundry to read, information which will doubtless be of 
great value to the collector, but will hardly be appre- 
ciated by the trader, as it gives away a lot of inside 
information. But this is clearly the raison d’étre of 
the book and its usefulness. 

There are many who will quarrel with the author 
when he says that Meryon can only be really repre- 
sented by three plates, ‘‘ Le Stryge,’’ ‘‘ L’Abside de 
Notre Dame ’’ and ‘‘ La Rue des Mauvais Gargons.”’ 
We can imagine how indignant many a collector 
will be when he reads that Mr. Cameron as a general 
rule relies for his effects on cleverly manipulated ink, 
rather than on line! But can this criticism be said to 
be untrue, when applied, as it is, to such plates as 
“Ben Ledi’’ and ‘‘ The Meuse ’’? 

Squibs of this character are thrown out right and 
ft, and will doubtless provoke much discussion, but 
the author displays a real knowledge of his subject, 
ad says what he has to say in a very few words. 
That is a rare and commendable virtue nowadays. 


A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY. 
An English Family By Harold Begbie. Hutchinson. 
6s. od. net. 

T cannot be said of many novelists that the quality 
| of their work has been improved by the war. But 
among the few who have enjoyed that enviable fortune 
we are inclined to place Mr. Begbie. His latest story 
succeeds at any rate in pleasing—the artist’s first and 
indispensable aim. While reading the annals of the 
Frothingham family we have scarcely ever felt bored ; 
and what is perhaps more remarkable, very seldom irri- 
tated. The didactic element, to be sure, is not entirely 
absent; and conveys, moreover, a certain suggestion of 
the wisdom which follows the event. We have the 
impression that there was a time when Mr. Begbie, like 
many others, thought highly of the German working- 
man and hoped great things from the establishment of 
friendly international relations. But that intellectual 
obstinacy which resists the teaching of circumstance 
has never been among his defects. ; 

On the whole, however, Mr. Begbie shows a laudable 
self-restraint in regard to improving the occasion, and 
iscontent to look at things through the eyes of his hero, 
Hugh Frothingham; a most worthless individual who 
nevertheless somehow conciliates our favour. If the 
Frothinghams, indeed, are to be considered as represen- 
tative of our ancient aristocracy, we can scarcely con- 
clude that this aristocracy is, in Mr. Begbie’s opinion, 
worth preserving. Amiability and good manners are 
their virtues, but these do not carry them very far. 
One son, the prodigal, a well sketched character, 
escapes from his past to Canada, and does well there. 
Another marries a middle-class wife with money and 
contrives at least to make a living on the Stock 
Exchange. But the remaining three pass their lives in 
various degrees of gentlemanly ineffectiveness. This 
reaches its climax in Hugh, who never even attempts 
to work, but elects for a bachelor existence in London ; 
his small income being supplemented by the reputation, 
thoroughly deserved, of an agreeable diner-out. In his 
Portrait we think that Mr. Begbie has really achieved 
aremarkable success. There is much quiet humour in 
his unconscious admission, made on almost every page, 
of the extent.to which he lives on what may practically 
be called charity. (He is beloved by married ladies, 
and, being free from all decided vices, a persona grata 
even with their husbands; but—and this seems to us 
an excellent touch of insight—he never succeeds in 
fascinating a wealthy heiress or widow.) Yet he has 
an undeniable charm, and we realise something of the 
soothing effect which his unfailing sympathy with the 

speaker must have exercised on over stimulated 
nerves. In violent contrast to him is his brother-in- 
law, Lionel Torrance, who is, we take it, intended to 
tepresent the modern scientific spirit under a favourable 
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are in all 
conscience decided enough ; but he is not, to our think~- 


aspect. His opinions on things in 
ing, happy in his method of expressing them. 

Armageddon plays only a small part in the story. 
But its effect on the different actors seems much what 
might have been produced in real life. 


AFTER TROLLOPE. 


The Graftons. By Archibald Marshall. Collins. 6s. 


net. 


HEN we reviewed ‘ Abington Abbey,’ we said it 
called loudly for a sequel, and here it is. This 
book is in fact a continuation of the Abbey story (after 
the fashion of Thackeray and Trollope), and as only 
six months have elapsed, there is little or no change in 
the scene and persons. The two Eton boys are no 
older, and though very delightful creatures, their slang, 
and youthful worldly-wisdom pall after a time. We 
wish ‘ The Graftons’ had been taken to the beginning 
of the war. It would have been good reading to see 
how such a family would have behaved, and handled 
by Mr. Marshall, the two boys would have been 
unique. He knows boys, as well as girls, of the well- 
bred k'nd, and, we sadly fear, the type is fast disap- 
pearing from English life. The youth of to-day will 
grow up young democrats and Socialists. The eldest 
Grafton girl, beautiful, simple and good, tires of 
London life, shows a passion for the country, and falls 
in love with her father’s agent. This youth, a par- 
son’s son, has nothing outwardly attractive; as the 
second sister says, ‘‘ look at his clothes.”’ 

She, however, justified her beauty and position by 
marrying the only son of a neighbouring Baronet. We 
feel rather sorry that the charming and _ scarcely 
middle-aged father didn’t succeed in winning the 
young widow. We rather agree with the aunt, who 
scolded and taunted the ‘‘ girls’’ (both married) with 
their constant ‘‘ Daddy Darling ’’ saying, no doubt 
Ella was afraid of being called ‘‘ Mummie Darling,”’ 
and of being at once a step-grandmother. And so we 
take leave of a delightful family, and can only beg of 
Mr. Marshall to give us, once more, a thoroughly pro- 
British novel, dealing with a phase of English life, 
now, alas, passing into oblivion. 


SPOOKS, AND OTHERS. 
The Seekers. By Hugh F. Spender. Collins. 6s. net. 


PIRITUALISM, shell-shock, class_ distinctions, 
labour unrest, the Church’s failure, here is a 
cluster of up-to-date problems indeed. Mr. Spender’s 
treatment of them might even in a slang phrase be 
described as ‘‘ previous,’’ since his story includes in 
its scope the second General Election after the War, 
to which event, with commendable discretion, he 
refrains from ascribing a definite date. He is happiest, 
we think, in dealing with the spiritualistic motif. The 
Séance in a Bloomsbury lodging-house seems to us his 
best effect, and the fraudulent medium’s ascendancy 
over a war-broken soldier, obsessed by the fantastic 
idea of responsibility for a comrade’s death, is well 
enough imagined. ‘Raymond,’ we gather, makes no 
appeal to Mr. Spender, but he is of opinion that there 
may be something in telepathy as between this and 
‘*the other side.’”” There may even, he thinks, be 
something in Christianity, provided, of course, that we 
abandon every conclusion reached through the experi- 
ence of nineteen hundred years. His attitude towards 
the social question may be inferred from his contention 
that a country clergyman’s daughter might do worse 
than marry a farmer of superior education and excel- 
lent record, who is very much in love with her. It is 
a perfectly tenable proposition, but invalidated, we 
should. say, by the clandestine and not altogether 
decorous manner in which the courtship is conducted 
—wholly at variance with the young lady's reputation 
for over-strained conscientiousness. On the Labour 
problem we are given a less decisive lead, but conclude 
that the author desires our sympathy for opinions 


which the red tie prominently displayed upon the cover 
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may be taken to symbolise. The characterisation lacks 
vividness, and a murder apparently intended to intro- 
duce a little brightness into the action does not to any 
perceptible degree achieve this result. We are rather 
struck by the appreciation throughout displayed for 
the feminine point of view; for example, in the 
heroine’s irritation against men who would like to see 
women always dressed in black, a numerous body, 
undoubtedly. 


AN EGOTIST. 


Beautiful End. By Constance Holme. 
6s. net. 


HAT the old are as a rule more selfish than the 
young might be a thesis difficult of demonstration. 
But it may safely be affirmed that their selfishness is of 
a more irritating kind, inasmuch as it is mostly 
prompted by a desire, not for happiness, but for the 
privilege of being unhappy (and making others so) in 
their own way. Selfishness of this order was a theme 
which appealed to George Eliot. But though she 
saw much pathos in characters displaying such an in- 
fluence, we do not remember that she ever claimed 
beauty as an attribute of its manifestations. This, 
however, is precisely the claim made by Miss Holme 
on behalf of her hero Fiddling Kit. A born artist and 
dreamer, he is naturally not a success in farming, and 
in old age is driven to accept the hospitality offered by 
an uncongenial son mated with a shrew of altogether 
abnormal inhumanity. Though the old man’s expenses 
are paid by another son, this woman makes his life a 
hell on earth: and even achieves the, to us incredible, 
feat of sowing an unnatural enmity between her 
children and their grandfather. After two years of 
this existence, deliverance appears in the person of the 
younger son already mentioned, who has meanwhile 
retrieved the family holding and found himself a wife 
of very different nature from his sister-in-law. To 
make amends to Kit for all that he has suffered is the 
sincerest wish of both young people. Every tenderness, 
every consideration is lavished upon him, but he finds 
nothing rieht. The house, the garden, the food, all 
have changed for the worse. He can enjoy neither 
his pipe nor his violin in these surroundings. At his 
former abode he had not been allowed to smoke or 
fiddle, but these were apparently minor grievances. 
He realises that he can indulge his dreams of the old 
home better elsewhere, and forthwith returns to the 
tender mercies of his other daughter-in-law, leaving 
desolation in the kindly hearts so deeply concerned for 
him. We cannot agree that this is in any sense a 
‘* beautiful end.’’ But we by no means deny that the 
story has many elements of beauty. The life of a 
scattered farming population is described with great 
charm, on its social no less than on its solitary side. 
The author is obviously well endowed in respect both of 
observation and fancy; though the latter quality has 
been allowed to run a little wild. 


Mills & Boon. 


ARTICLES ON THE WAR. 


War Lessons New and Old. By Sir George Aston. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


HESE reprinted articles, published during the 
War in various periodicals, fall, roughly, into 

two divisions—the technical and the popular. It is 
not difficult to predict which class the general reader 
will attack first, but, all through, and whatever the 
subject in hand, we are conscious of a human and 
engaging quality. This is, no doubt, partly due to a 
steadfast underlying belief in those ‘‘ imponderables ”’ 
concerning which Bismarck (of all men!) made, as we 
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are reminded, a remarkable confession of faith. Some. 
thing also must be allowed for the writer’s apprecia. 
tion of a good story. One such refers to a delightfy 
infant who believed that the trespasses which shy 
solemnly pledged herself to forgive were committed by 
the ‘‘ pussies ’’ who invaded ‘‘ our square.’’ Another 
taken from personal experience, is of an examination, 
candidate’s rebuke to a comrade for  translat} 
‘esprit de corps’’ by ‘‘health of body.’’ He knew 
that the true meaning was ‘‘ presence of mind.” 

Turning to graver topics, we are deeply interested 
to learn that, so early as 1906, the Germans were 
known to Sir George Aston, and other teachers at the 
Staff College, to be intent upon ‘ railway construction 
work in the Aix-la-Chapelle-Malmédy area, which 
could only be destined for the concentration and de. 
trainment of vast numbers of troops opposite to the 
Belgian frontier.’’ This information was imparted 
to Lord Roberts, who then lived within six miles of 
Camberley, and formed the basis for those emphatic 
warnings which, because of the reception we accorded 
them, are remembered by some of us with a qualm of 
retrospective remorse. The chapter on the ‘ Fourth 
Dimension’ or moral factor, contains some attractive 
speculation, duly limited by a desire to avoid even the 
appearance of indulging in ‘‘ pi-jaw.’’ The author's 
remarks on the Litany and its new-found appropriate- 
ness under war-conditions, are also worthy of notice. 

Since these essays were written another addition has 
been made to the list of things which from vague ab- 
stractions have, during the last four years, become 
realities—the return from the Babylonish captivity. A 
Belgian refugee, on the eve of repatriation, recently 
described her state of mind to the reviewer as that of 
one moving in a dream. Like most Continental 
Roman Catholics, she had no familiarity with Scrip- 
ture; and it was wholly a coincidence that her sense of 
a joy too great for belief should have found expression 
in the Hebrew Psalmist’s phrase of two millenniums 
ago. 


A SOLDIER'S RECORD. 


Andrew R. Buxton, The Rifle Brigade. 
Woods. Robert Scott. 5s. net. 


By E. S. 


HIS is the pleasant record of an English public 
schoolboy and banker who died to win the cause 
of intetnational peace, which is at last established in the 
world—at any rate, on paper. His qualities were well 
balanced. Thus he could write to a younger sister on 
her twenty-first birthday: ‘‘ Time must slip on. . 
and our point of view towards it must be to subject 
the use of it to the laws of God (Rom. viii., 7), the 
basis of which is the abiding life of John xv.’’ On the 
other hand, he quite saw the humour of the ordinary 
soldier’s attitude to religion, as in a letter of his to the 
same sister from the front: ‘‘A man this morning 
wanted to send home his New Testament, as it was @ 
pity to have it getting spoilt here. He looked on it as 
a war relic like the Queen Alexandra boxes. I sug- 
gested he might like to read it.” 

Buxton, while at home a keen sportsman, seems to 
have shrunk from the necessity of having to kill human 
beings, and to have suffered keenly from the cruelty 
of the French peasant women to their dogs. After 
reading his account of the matter one finds Guy de 
Maupassant’s story of the dog pit less incredible. 

The reader is impressed with Buxton’s extraordinary 
kindliness, which was not always combined with a 
severe sense of duty. His life had always lain in 
pleasant paths; he was typical of a class in society 
long held up to contempt and ridicule at Limehouse and 
elsewhere. But no one could have more generously 
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id any debt which ne could have been deemed to 
owe to society as a whole, or have sacrificed everything 
he held dear in life so lavishly as he did, while Mrs. 
Philip Snowden was exhorting the Americans not to 
gend us munitions, and the leading lights of the Labour 

y were explaining to us the virtues of the German 

letariat. Let us hope that the men who served 
ynder officers like Buxton will one day become as 
articulate as the ‘‘leaders ’’ who claim to represent 
them on the platform and in the press. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


‘Lovt, WorsHIP AND DgatH: SOME RENDERINGS FROM THE 
Gresk ANTHOLOGY,’ by Sir Rennell Rodd (Arnold, 5s. net), was 
first published in 1916, when we noticed it (July ist). We are 
glad to find that this enlarged edition is already justified. There 
gems to be a real cali for renderings from the classics to-day. 
Here the author has added to his book nearly as much again, 
and references to the new Loeb ‘ Anthology ’ are welcome, also 
afew notes concerning the poems. The epigram about reaching 
the port and bidding farewell to Hope and Fortune occurs in 
Latin, says the translator, in the pavement of a church in Rome. 
It is also to be found in Barton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and 
in a slightly different form in ‘Gil Blas.’ The English version 
given follows previous attempts in fairly obvious rhymes, and is 
happy enough in its way, but longer than the Greek. That is 
one real difficulty: to give these versions the concise charm of 
the original in a longer, looser language like English. We think 
dassical metres hopeless, and should not attempt, as Sir Rennell 
Rodd has, to do a famous piece of Sappho into Sapphics. If 
this metre were manageable in English, our poets would surely 
have acclimatised it by this time. But it is easy to criticize, 
where no one has succeeded, and the best efforts are para- 
phrases. The author has a grace of his own, and at his best is 
near enough to the Greek to give a Grecian genuine pleasure, 
while he is free from that sad dialect, translater’s English, as 
we said in our notice of his first edition. 

The demand for the ‘ Logs Crassicat Liprary ’ (now 7s. 6d. net, 
Heinemann) is shown by the fact that when the later volumes of 
an author come to us, the earlier ones are out of print. This 
is not very satisfactory for the reviewer, though a pleasing 
tribute to the success of the series. Two recent additions, 
‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ vol. 6, and ‘Cicero, Letters to Atticus,’ 
vol. 3, both deal with the same period, as the former includes 
the Life of Brutus, and the latter that disastrous period of 
Cicero’s life, when he was afraid of Casar and dodging and 
paltering with his reputation and the part he might have played. 
Both translators have wisely made use of the work of previous 
; Mr. Winstedt, in particular, with Tyrrell and Shuck- 
burgh to help him, has produced the kind of free, easy idiom 
which Cicero’s letters demand. Thus they become vivid and 
intelligible, which the Letters of St. Paul are not always in the 

ised Version of the Bible.. 

‘Borrnius : THe THEOLOGICAL TRACTATES AND THE CONSOLATION 
of PuLosopny,’ introduces to classical readers a very late Latinist, 
but one full of echoes of the golden time. The ‘ Tractates’ 
will only interest specialists, but the ‘Consolation’ may attract 
more attention, especially as a vigorous rendering of 1609 has 
ben revised by Mr. H. F. Stewart. We like the verse of 
Boethius better than his prose, and here the English is often 
quaintly effective. But it is subject to the wrongs wrought b 
thyme. The stoic, for instance, in section IV, who, wi 
Heratian memories in his head, ‘‘ Invictum potuit tenere vul- 
tum” is positively misrepresented by ‘‘ Keeping his countenance 
uncontrolled.’ Pausanias, Description of is begun 
well in Vol. I. by Mr. W. H. S. Jones, who has evidently had 
the needs of the reader before him. The issue, when completed, 
will be a real boon to the archzologist, for Mr. Jones promises 
maps and plans for the index, which is to be a ‘‘ companion ”’ to 
Pausanias.’ ‘Truly, the modern student has far more aids than 
his predecessor. ‘Till 1898, when Sir James Frazer published his 
fine edition, there was no English commentary on Pausanias, 
and the German text of Teubner had to be bound by those who 
meant to read it seriously. 

CuronoLocy or THE War. Vol. 1. 1914-5. Constable. 5s. 
mt. Small Atlas of the War. 3s. 6d. net. Constable. These 
guides, ‘issued under the auspices of the Ministry of Informa- 
Won,” should be very useful to those who wish to verify details 
Concerning the War. Nothing is, as a rule, more difficult than 
‘0 get information concerning the immediate past, which is 
gnerally only available in newspapers or other fugitive publica- 
ons, The ‘* Atlas ’ is a little small for the presentation of some 
of the details, but the ‘Chronology’ is executed on an ample 
scale and indexed. For any particular day we find the informa- 
x divided into six columns—the Western, Eastern, Southern 
fonts, Asiatic and Egyptian Theatres, Naval and Overseas 
ee and Political, etc. The index would have saved time, 

it had simply referred to pages. 

A Garpen Fiora: TREES AND FLowers Grown at NyMans. 

L. Messel. 1890-1915. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 

try Life. 10s. 6d. This choicely printed book, which in- 
Robi, a ‘Foreword’ by that well-known authority, Mr. William 
th oon is dedicated by the author to the memory of her father. 
record of singular success in growing plants and shrubs 

m seen in this country. The results attained will be of 
Mrticular interest to experts, because they show what can be 
with a minimum of protection and heat which does not rise 
ond the exclusion of frost. Mr. Messel grew with success on 


the forest ridge of Sussex many plants that had hitherto been 
thought quite unequal to the rigours and chances of our English 
climate. Miss Muriel Messel has added notes of personal experi- 
ence, which are most pertinent for other experimenters; and 
we wish that this side of the book had been enlarged with refer- 
ences to the results attained at Kew and elsewhere. Local 
conditions stand for a great deal in success and failure, and there 
are mysteries in this way which have never been explained. At 
Nymans, as this record shows, a great many plants and shrubs 
have reached the stage of being hardy, Myrtus ballata, for in- 
stance, from New Zealand, which is generally confined to Cornish 
gardens. Dacrydium cupressinum, also from New Zealand, after 
being protected in a cool house for some years, is now apparently 
doing well in the open and equal to the English winter. The 
list of Rhododendrons is remarkable. Two of them are figured in 
the elegant drawings of Mr. Parsons, who has also illustrated the 
curious flowers of the Poison Bay. We notice that over thirty 
Saxifrages are named. The garden, sloping gently down from 
the north, is ‘‘ undoubtedly a favoured spot,’’ but care and 
enterprise have also had much to do with its successes. The 
book will be of great interest to all expert lovers of rare and 
beautiful plants. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Poems (Archibald Strong). Ingram. 

Pensions and The Principles of their Evaluation (L. Jones 
Llewellyn and Bassett Jones). Heinemann. 30s. net. 

Personal Poems (R. L. McGroy). Elkin Matthews. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘““Q”’ Boat Adventures (Lt. Com. Harold Autan). Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s. net. 

St. Ambrose on the Mysteries and The Treatise on the Sacra- 
ments (Ed. by J. H. Srawley. Trans. by T. Thompson). 
S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. net. 

Same Old Troddles, The (R. Andom). Jarrolds. 6s. net. 

Scenes from Italy’s War (G. M. Trevelyan). Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 

Science of Labour and its Organisation (Dr. Jorefa Toleyko). 
Routledge. 3s, 6d. net. 

Shadow of the Cross, The (Paul and Jean Tharand). Melrose. 
5s. net. 

Seekers, The (Hugh Spender). Collins. 6s. net. 

Social History of the American, The (Arthur W. Calhoun). 
Clark. $5 per vol. 

Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America (Charles 
Mills Gayley). Macmillan. $1.50. 

Spirits in Bondage (Clive Hamilton). Heinemann. 4s. 6d. net. 

Simon Bolivar (Editorial America). 8.50 peseas. 

State and the Nation, The (Edward Jenks). J. M. Dent. 

Tunnel, The (Dorothy M. Richardson). Duckworth. 7s. net. 

Tyrian Purple (Amy Baker). John Lang. 7s. net. 

Tory Ideal (John Lintjohns). Western Mail. 10s. 6d. net. 

Thistledown (Eileen Fitzgerald). John Long. 7s. net. 

Temple Girl, The (Henry Bruce). John Long. 7s. net. 

Theology for the Social Gospel (Walter Ranschenbusch). Mac- 
millan. 8s. net. 

Towards New Horizons (M. P. Willcocks). Lane. 5s. net. 

Third Book of Artemas. Westall. 2s. net. 

Void of War (Reginald Farrer). Constable. 6s. net. 

Under Blue Skies (H. De Vere Stacpoole). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. 
net. 

Voice of the Church, The (N. H. James). Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

Within the Rim (Henry James). Collins. 6s. net. 

War Debt and How to Meet It, The (J. E. Allen). Methuen. 
5s. net. 


War in Africa, The (H. C. O'Neill). - . 8s. 6d. net. 

War and Unity, The (Ed. D. H. S. Cranage). Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net. 

What Snow Conceals (Hylda Rhodes). John Long. 7s. net. 

World War and Leadership in a Democracy, The (Richard S. 
Ely). Macmillan. $1.50 

What Not (Rose Macaulay). Constable. 6s. net. 

Why Do We Die? (Edward Mercer). Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. net. 

Wild Swans at Coole, The (W. B. Yeats). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Xenophon, Hellenica (Carlton Brownson). Heinemann. 6s. net. 


j THE 
“BRITISH DOMINIONS” 
YEAR BOOK 1919 


Containing nearly 300 pages of authoritative and 
valuable information, photogravure, portraits, 24 
pages of coloured illustrations and maps, etc., etc. 
Contributions by Lord Leverhulme, the Rt.-Hon. 
J. R. Clynes, M.P., Sergei de Vesselitsky, Ph.D. 
and other well-known writers embracing subjects 
on current interest such as:—‘’Comradeship in 
Industry,'’ ‘‘ The Food Problem,’’ Russian 
Revolution,"’ etc. 


On Sale at Messrs. Wymans' Bookstalls, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, Bookstalls & Shops, 
Messrs. Menzies, Bookstalls in 3cotland and 

Messrs. Easons, Bookstalls in Ireland. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
OF PEACE: or World-Partnership as the 
Truer Basis of the League of Nations. 
By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer. 8vo. 
12s. net. 
Mr. Garvin has gathered all his mature, various, 
trained, and at times tremendous powers to construct 
a tour de force. Certain portions of it ought to become 
classical, for they can never be better."’—Morning Post. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS 


A Novel by the author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE SECRET CITY 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. B. YEATS 


THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE 
Essays by WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
The essays discuss, among other topics, the tragic 
theatre, Japanese plays, poetry and tradition, Edmund 
Spenser, and J. M. Synge and the Ireland of his time. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS 


Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO.’s Editions of Tenny- 
son's Works are the only complete Editions, and contain 
all the Poems still in copyright. 

POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of 
Lord Tennyson's works post free on application. 


PAPERS ON CURRENT FINANCE 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A..F.B.A. Professor of 
tages Economy in the University of London. §8vo. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt., Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Though written primarily for use in the Army Educa- 
tional Classes, this little volume should at the present 
time appeal also to many other readers. 


SELF AND NEIGHBOUR 
An Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc., 8vo. 10s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Fire, 
Liabili ty, Live Stock, Th 


Incorporated Head Office 
A.D, 
1720 E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


CORPORATION. 


Seo, Accident, Meter Car, Lift, Machinery, Plate-Glae. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


JOHN LONGS NEW NOVELS 


In one of his sensible essays, Sydney 
Smith wrote: ‘‘ The main question as 
to a novel is—did it amuse? Were 
you_surprised at dinner coming too 
soon? Did you mistake 11 for 10, and 12 tor 11? 
Were you too jate to dress, and did you sit up 
beyond the usual hour ? If, a novel produces 
these effects, it is good; if it does not—story, 
language, love, scandal itself, cannot save it. It 
is only meant to please, and it must do that or it 
does nothing.’’ 


JOHN LONG’S NOVELS FULFIL ALL THESE 
REQUIREMENTS 


A REALLY GREAT NOVEL 


TYRIAN PURPLE 
By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. ee Crawford). 

s. net (3rd Edition.) 
This is really a Great Novel—great in conception, great in 
execution. It fires the imagination and shows the author 
in her best vein. The publishers are convinced it will be 
among the great sellers of the season, and that it will 
place its gifted writer in the front rank of present-day 
novelists. 


WHAT SNOW CONCEALS 

By HYLDA RHODES 7s. net (2nd Edition.) 
Hylda Rhodes is a novelist whose stories have a very large 
vogue. Her present novel has all that brilliance of manner 
and personal magnetism which so distinguished her pre- 
vious tales. 


A DANGEROUS THING 

By JAMES BLYTH 7s. net (2nd Edition.) 
In the delineation of the feminine temperament Mr. Blyth 
is unapproachable. ‘‘ A Dangerous Thing ”’ is as powerful 
a story and as vibrant with the human element as any- 
thing that has yet emanated from his pen. 


THISTLEDOWN 

By EILEEN FITZGERALD 7s. net (2nd Edition.) 
This author’s name is always associated with charming 
novels of contemporary English life. Here is another from 
her pen which is sure to add largely to her already wide 
circle of readers. 


THE EDGE OF TO-DAY 

By BEATRICE KELSON 7s. net (3rd Edition.) 
This author is reckoned among the humorous novelists of 
the day, and in her present book she gives full rein to her 
gifts. Those who appreciate a breathless story, humor- 
ously told, should not fail to procure this novel. 


WINE, THE MOCKER 

By GUY THORNE 7s. net (2nd Edition.) 
In the opinion of those qualified to judge, this is probably 
the finest novel the author has yet written. From its bold 
theme it is likely to be the cause of much controversy, and | 
to equal in popularity his famous novel, ‘‘ When It Was 
Dark.” 


THE TEMPLE GIRL 

By HENRY BRUCE 7s. net (2nd Edition. 
This author figures prominently among Anglo-Indian 
novelists. This, his latest, is a singularly powerful love 
story which should undoubtedly enhance his reputation. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


FERNANDO 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 
(The Right Rev. Mgr. Count Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew). 
In handsome cloth, 7s. net. 320 pages 


John Ayscough strikes a more intimate sardeniel: note than 
usual in this his new book. It contains the first phase of 
the author’s life up to the time of his conversion and his 
leaving Oxford. It supplies the demand made by many 
for the story of Ayscough’s adventures on the road to 
Rome. 

Tue Cuurcn Times says:—“We have lately read more than one 
spiritual pilgrimage, and none of greater charm than that of — ‘John 
Ayscough,”’ Charm it is; the charm of beauty, of liquid sincerity, of 


perfect simplicity. and of unfailing charity for all with whom he has 
been brought in contact.” 


ee LONG, Ltd, Publishers 


12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


pOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Ency. Britannica, 
t Edit, India Paper, 29 Vols., £38; Life and Works of 
muorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
onderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
siry Queen, 2 ‘vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
rabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, 430; Thausing’s 
fe of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey erat by Arthur 
Bymons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, The 
few Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 
1/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
otch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar Khayyam, large paper 
opy; Villon Society, 1898, 44.4; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
sloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
gains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
t elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16, 
ohn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PyOURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

Py been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 
Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
emouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


for Boys. 20 acres. . Fees from 60 guineas per annum 

upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 
jon, Proprietor and Principal, Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
itt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th and 29th. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 
0 £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be 
pflered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether 
Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with preference for 
boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY 
nd OLD CHELTONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the 
lergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. Apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


VIOLIN RECITAL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
At the Piano—Miss DOENAU. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 11s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Sq., W. 4156 Mayfair. 


AISY KENNEDY. 


For individuality of character this favourite 
smoking-mixture stands alone . . . 
“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere 
l-oz packets 114d. Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


0:11 4-20 


Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Brits!» 
and Ireland) Ltd., % Andrew Square, Glasgow 


THE 


Saturday Review 


9 KING STREET, W.C.2. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : £1 8 2 £1 10 4 
Half Year : 14 1 15 2 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... £1,600,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £34,500 
UFE ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE =§ BURGLARY LIABILITY 


AND THIRD PARTY 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


No the MANAGER, 1, 2&3, Queen Street Place, London, B.C 4. 


BEWARE OF 
COLD WINDS 


The less robust feel keenly the penetrat- 
ing effects of biting boisterous winds. 
When however the system is fortified b 

special nourishment the circulation is 
improved and the body given increased 
warmth and resistance. ‘BYNOGEN’ 
possesses nutritive properties of im- 
mense value for enabling the system 


to withstand fatigue and the dangers 
of inclement weather. ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is a combination of food substances in which 
each element is so apportioned as to assist diges- 
tion, enrich blood, brain and nerves, increase 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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| MOTOR NOTES It should not be implied, however, that new Cars wil 
be unobtainable this summer. A number of firms ap 
‘“When can I obtain a post-war car?’’ Many | pushing forward a 1919 production programme, Ty, 
enthusiasts have asked us this question within the last | cars they are promising for the spring and summer yj 
month or so. Except in a few instances we have not | probably be of pre-war type. But they may be expectes 
been able to answer them optimistically. The sub- | to embody many mechanical refinements suggested by zi 
ject is still a thorny one with the trade. After the | war experience. The first class pleasure car of ig, § 2— 
armistice was signed many motorists looked for a rapid | Ws 4 very fine article, and motorists who can obtaiy) 
switch-over to Peace production. But the car manu- | arly delivery of a revised edition of this will probably | 
facturers found this a very difficult task. Even those | prefer to buy one rather than wait a year or so for, |Z 
rapidly released from war contracts were met with big | More revolutionary post-war model. New cars bough |= 
problems in materials, labour, and organisation. The | this year, even if of stereotyped design, should sj 2 
production of an entirely new chassis is at any time a | quite easily in 1920 and later. It seems, therefor, % = 
formidable undertaking. Those who see very little dis- | that those firms who have facilities for resuming the; = 
similarity between modern cars have no idea of the | Output of the 1914 type while their new model ism = 
amount of care and expense it entails to put a new car | the stocks are in for good business. i= 
on the market. Every firm with a reputation to live . . le 
up to must be exacting to the smallest detail. During | ,, 
the war it has been impossible for designers to give | aturall As the 
their attention to the development of pleasure cars. In | ; mproves n4 will undoubtedly Hse gat noe = 
a post-war model. Even when they have decided upon “The 
Te second-hand cars and motor-cycles was never so brisk 
that most. labour during the war has been employed an today, artificialy 
high, many enthusiasts will be glad to secure a servic. 
upon repetition work of a quite different kind presents | 91). Vehicle even at the figures now commonl askel ME 
another formidable problem. It is improbable, there- i; more than in 
fore, that Ay viele el models now only existing on paper | <ocond-hand car just now, and a little disinterested = 
will be seen in substance this summer. Many firms are | . + dvi Ps wae af at value tl 
planning to introduce their Peace models at the = 
Olympia Show in November next. They do not think y ; = 
it practicable to rush them through before then. At A well-known member of Parliament recent) § = 
the best they could only put a limited number on the | created something of a sensation by driving to th = 
road towards the end of the summer season, and they | House of Commons on a motor scooter. It is interest. B | 
are naturally anxious not to curtail the period of ex- | ing to note that this new type of motor comes within ® = 
periment and-trial. As indicating the general trend of | the scope of the Auto-Cycle Union. In its capacitya® = 
affairs, it may be mentioned that of some forty makes | the governing body of motor-cycling the Union is fully B = 
of cdrs we recently investigated, twenty gave | alive to the possibilities of the scooter, and is cm = 
no promise of delivery date, and twelve indicated June | sidering the advantages to be gained from come = 
next or later for their appearance on the market. titions with these distinctive little runabouts. = 
4 
= 
= 
The S. J. PHILLIPS, ||P: 
= 
= 
113, New Bond Street. = 
New 
99 = 
Forty = 
LANCHESTER Car of new OLD ENGLISH Fam 
design, embodying many new, and — 
: ; : AND 
interesting features of mechanic 
excellence. It is of distinct CONTINENTAL 
though orthodox appearance, possessing SILVER. = 
elegant lines, a comfortable beauti- 
fully finished body, and a high efficiency 
power unit. A car of unique refinement, 4 
and reliability. T 
Write now for preliminary descriptior. Specialists in 
95, New Bond Street, —_— Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 
. Birmingham——Manchester. Bought, sold or valued. 
: Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. F 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 
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BRITISH Qe PROVED 
BUILT | | BEST 


NAPIER SUPREMACY! 


THE NAPIER (450 H.P.) AERO ENGINE HAS MORE THAN 
JUSTIFIED THE METICULOUS CARE AND ENGINEERING 
SKILL IN DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP CENTRED UPON 
IT DURING THE COUNTRY’S TIME OF NEED. 


ITS RELIABILITY AND EXCEPTIONAL CAPABILITIES HAVE 

BEEN PROVED ON MANY OCCASIONS, BUT MOST 

RECENTLY WHEN IT ATTAINED 

The World’s Record for Altitude Flight on a 
D.H. 9 Biplane, viz. :— 


30,500 FEET 
or approximately 


SIX MILES UP. 


Total Weight of Machine and Load, with Pilot and Observer, 
1 ton, 10cwt. 80lbs. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE NAPIER CAR HAS BEEN PROVED IN THE PAST 
WITH EQUAL FORCE, FOR THE NAPIER IS THE ONLY _ BRITISH CAR 
TO HAVE WON THE INTERNATIONAL GORDON BENNE!T TROPHY. 


AGAIN, THE NAPIER SIX-CYLINDER IS THE ONLY CAR TU HAVE CON- 
QUERED THE EUROPEAN ALPS UNDER THE OFFICIAL OBSERVATION OF 
THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


NAPIER & SON, Ltd., 


Works : 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
ACTON, 
LONDON, W. 
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PEACE RISK 


Who is carrying your death Risk P 


The Effects of the War 


ON 
LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 


Is it your Family, 
Pamphlet on application to the General Manager, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
(BSTAB. 1810, a Life Assurance Office P 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 
WHY NOT LET TIE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and Chin, 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Paid-up Capital, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each....£1,200,000 


Court or Direcrors.—Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir Duncan 
Carmichael; Thomas Cuthbertson, .; Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G.; William 
Henry Neville Goschen, Esq.; The Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.1.; 
William Foot Mitchell, Esq.; Lewis Alexander Wallace, Esq. 

Manacers.—T. H. Whitehead; W. E. Preston. 

Sus-Manacer.—J. S. Bruce. 

Aupitors.—David Charles Wilson, F.C.A.; Henry Croughton Knight 
Stileman, F.C.A. 

Bankers.—The Bank of England; The London Joint City & Midland Bank, 
Limited; The London County, Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Limited; The 
National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Limited; The National Bank 
of Scotland, Limited. 

AGENCIES AND BRaANCHES.—Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Canton, Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Haiphong, Hankow, Hongkong, Iloilo, Ipoh, 
Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, 
Peking, Penang, Puket, Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Taiping (F.M.S.), Tavoy, Tientsin, Yokohama. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Sixty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting, gth April, 1919). 


Reserve Fund....£2,100,0y 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the Balance.Siy 
and Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended December ye 
last. 


These show a net profit, after providing for all bad and doubtful debis y gnom 


£576,482 11s. 1d., inclusive of £167,261 3s. 3d. brought forward from 4 
previous year. The Interim Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent, py t 
annum paid in September last absorbed £84,000. The amount now availa 


is therefore £492,482 11s. 1d., and the Directors propose to pay a Fig are I 
Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum, together with a Bony conta 


of Twenty-five Shillings per share, making twenty and a-quarter per coy 


per annum for the whole year, free of Income Tax; to add £100,000 to com 


Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £2,100,000; to add £25,000 to ty hi h 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund; to write off Premises Account £40,000, ay $ 
to carry forward the balance of £168,482 11s. 1d. 

Sir Montagu Cornish Turner and Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, & 
Directors, who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election, 


The Auditors, Mr. David Charles Wilson, F.C.A., and Mr, Hen fresh 


Croughton Knight Stileman, F.C.A., again tender their services. 


The Dividend and Bonus will be payable on and after Wednesday, ty jay COM! 


16th April. 


LIABILITIES AND A SETS, 31st December, 1918. 


s. d. 
To Capital, 60,000 Shares of £20 each, paid up oes one 1,200,000 0 0 
» Reserve Fund pe on 2,000,000 0 
» Notes in Circulation pa 1,568,263 0 1 


» Current and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts and Contingencies ... oe Be: 
» Bills Payable :— 
Drafts on demand and short 
sight on Head Office and Branches £ 4,728,646 16 5 
Drafts on London and Foreign 
Bankers against Security, per 


20,942,723 18 4 
12,834,552 10 6 


ntra 358,515 11 § 
5,087,162 7 10 
» Accept on A t of Cust s os a evi 893,412 9 3 
» Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra wae and 750,000 0 0 
» Due to Agents and Correspondents ... vie wei ine 13,159 12 6 
» Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates and Exchange 
Adjustments one one ost 1,822,791 12 6 
» Profit and Loss... 492,482 11 1 


447,604,548 2 1 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £3,942,997 
. id., of which £3,628,568 2s. 8d. has run off at 24th 
arch, 1919. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase and 
Sale o Bills and elegraphic Transfers, &c., 
£18,370,676 12s, 8d. 


4 s. d. 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers ous oe soe «+» 6,495,060 16 9 
» Bullion on Hand and in Transit _... oop eae bd 253.241 7 3 
», Government and other Securities eee os ove ove 3,004,204 7 4 
» Security lodged against Note Issue and Government 
Deposits ose one one ase 1,257,000 0 
» Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills _ ... 22,244,694 18 4 
»» Bills Discounted and Loans _... 12,634,654 16 2 
», Liability of C s for Accep » per Contra... 893,412 9 3 
» Due by Agents and Correspondents ... Les - me 152,582 8 o 
» Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and 
Branches os ne 553,769 19 3 
47,604,548 2 1 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND 
CORPORATION. 


EXTINCTION OF PERMANENT DIRECTORS’ SHARES. 


By order of the Court separate meetings of the holders of 
Permanent Directors’ shares and of the holders of Ordinary 
shares of the South African Diamond Corporation Ltd., 
(Transvaal) were held on ‘the 9th inst. at the First Avenue Hotel, 
Holborn, E.C., ‘‘ for the purpose of-considering and, if thought 
fit, approving, with or without modification, a scheme of arrange- 
ment proposed to be made between the said company and the 
holders of the Permanent Directors’ shares and the holders of 
the Ordinary shares in the said company.’’ Mr. C. F. Rowsell 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. J. Jenkinson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting of the holders of Permanent Directors’ 
shares. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I know that the two per- 
manent directors who form a separate class in this company are 
present or represented by proxy. I therefore declare that this 
meeting is properly constituted. I now move that the scheme of 
arrangement be adopted by the permanent directors. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The, Secretary then read the notice of the meeting of Ordinary 
shareholders. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I have in my hands proxies 
for 32,658 shares, and I therefore declare this meeting properly 
constituted. .The meeting has been called under the direction of 
the Court for the purpose of approving a scheme of arrangement 
with the permanent directors. I need not, I think, elaborate 
that scheme, first, because you have all had it in your hands 
for some time past; and, secondly, because your chairman, 
Mr. Bernard Oppenheimer, at our last meeting very fully 
explained the whole of the details. I think I need only refer 
to the two main points in the scheme. Under the original 
memorandum of association of the company the permanent 
directors’ shares gave ‘‘(a) the right to have divided between 


By order of the Court, A. S. HEWETT, Secretar, [gp HAVE 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December, 1918. 
Dr. é ad | re 
To Interim Dividend at goth June, 1918 000 4 t 
»» Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows— royal 
Dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum, for the half-year to date £84,000 0 o 
Bonus of 25s. per share ove eee 75,000 0 0 embr 
Reserve Fund 100,000 0 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ons 25,000 0 0 
Bank Premises... 40,000 © 
Carried forward to Profit and Loss to £ 
New Account but 168,482 11 1 
492,482 
£576,482 1 
Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 1917 ses ose 47,261 33 
Less Dividend for half-year to 31st 
Bonus of £1 per share we «. 60,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... 100,000 0 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ... 25,000 0 0 
Bank Premises aan a0 40,000 0 0 
309,000 0 ¢ 
167,261 3 j 
», Gross Profits for the year, after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful 
debts, Excess Profits Duty, and 
Bonus to the Staff 1,022,070 3 8 
Less :— 
Expenses of Management and Gen- 
eral Charges at Head Office and 
Branches 612,848 15 10 
409,221 70 
£576.482 0 | 


T. H. WHITEHEAD, 

W. E. PRESTON, | Managers. 

CHAS, R. 

S. JONES, 
Lonpon, 26th March, 1919. 

Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers, an 
Securities at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from th 
several Branches, subject to there being no direct verification of certais 
Continental Balances which under present conditions cannot be obtained. 


D. C. WILSON, : 
H. C. K. STILeman, | Audit 


ALFRED DENT, 
W. H. IAMILTON, Directors. 


Accountants, GEORGE HAMILTON, 


them in equal shares 25 per cent. of the profits of the company ia 
each year after the allocation to reserve of such a sum thereout 
as the directors shall determine; (b) the right to receive in equa 
shares 25 per cent. of the surplus assets in a winding-up afte 
payment off of the whole of the paid-up capital, including the 
capital paid up on the permanent directors’ shares.’’ There att 
other provisions which are being dispensed with, but those art 
the two most important. The consideration which is being gives 
by the company to secure the consent of the holders of th 
permanent directors’ shares is the right within the period of five 
years from the Ist day of January, 1919, to call upon the com 
pany to allot to the permanent directors 50,000 ordinary shares d 
the company of £1 each, as to the first 25,000 shares so called 
at 25s. a share, and as to the remaining 25,000 shares at 30s 
a share. Such options may be exercised from time to time % 
such holders or their legal personal representatives think fit. 

Those are, I think, the main and essential points of the scheme 
of arrangement, and as the whole of the proxies which I hold 
have been placed in favour of the scheme, I think it is pretty 
clear that the proposal, which is, in my opinion, entirely favour 
able to the company, and which will enable it to raise capl 
with very much greater ease, has been approved by the shart 
holders as a whole. Before moving the adoption of the scheme 
of arrangement by the Ordinary shareholders, I might mention 
for your information that the company up to the present time 
has had a very prosperous year. Our profits will, I think, 
exceed those of the corresponding period of last year, and there 
is every prospect of these good results continuing. With thee 
few words I will now move that the scheme of arrangement ® 
submitted to you and explained by me be approved, and | wil 
ask Mr. Malcolm to second that. 

Mr. J. Malcolm: I have much pleasure in seconding th 
adoption of the scheme of arrangement. y 

The Chairman: Before putting the resolution to the meeting 
I will ask whether there are any questions which any shaft 
holder would like to put to me on the subject, or whether anya 
has any observations to make upon the proposal. 

No questions being asked, the resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE CITY 


Owing to the prohibition of ‘‘ open’’ speculation the 
markets lack the ballast that would be provided by a 
bear account ; it is more difficult to buy on a rise or 
sell on a decline; ‘‘cash’’ dealings cause many 
anomalies and inequalities and render business very 
troublesome, both for brokers and jobbers; but they 
are relieved of the anxieties which attended a big 
contango account in the days before the war, and are 
comforted by the thought that even if clients do pay 
high prices they can afford to ‘‘ hold the baby.”’ 


For several weeks after the issue of £575,000 of 
fresh capital in January last the shares of the Niger 
Company were rather depressed, but they seem to 
have shaken off the wet blanket and are now a strong 
market. The company carries on commercial, trans- 
port, mining and development operations in Nigeria. 
It receives one half of all the mining licences and 
royalties on all minerals exported from Northern 
Nigeria, and its various rights and concessions 
embrace very big possibilities. Its royalties and 
licence fees on mines have risen from £16,868 in 1914 
to £87,171 in 1917, and the net profit on the whole of 
its operations in 1917 was £237,433, as compared with 
£160,647 in 1916 and £149,112 in 1915. The dividend 
for 1917 was 20 per cent., following upon 1o per cent. 
for each of the two preceding years, and there are 
good reasons for anticipating further expansion in the 
uture. 


The issued capital of the Niger Company is 
£1,750,000, of which £500,000 is in 6 per cent cumu- 
lative preference shares. The 575,000 new ordinary 
shares, which were issued at 42s. each and are now 
22s. paid, do not rank for dividends until July next. 
There are £175,000 of 5 per cent. debentures, and the 
general reserve fund stands at £1,025,000. The 
whole of the mining assets, including royalties and 
licences, figure in the books at only £77,303. The 
company’s business has doubled since the outbreak of 
the war, and the outlook under peace conditions is 
considered very promising. The old shares at sgs. 
and the new at 12s. premium appear to be a very good 
dividend-paying lock-up. 


While news from the north of Russia is confused 
and disturbing, better results are coming forward 
from other parts. The Grosny oil properties have 
been restored to their companies and the North 
Caucasian board propose to raise £250,000 of fresh 
capital to embark on reconstruction work, while the 
Spies Petroleum Company is sending out a director 
a staff to restart operations. It is said that the oil- 

d has not suffered appreciable damage. Similarly 


better reports are being received f 
g rom the Urquhart 


For some years the Standard Oil interests have been 
rte to secure control of the Lobitos Oilfields Com- 
ee to round off their Peruvian holdings ; 
obitos board are now taking steps enabling 
. 0 refuse transfer of shares to foreigners. They 

€ also floating a subsidiary company to work their 
entices in Ecuador, covering about 150 miles, and 
— to give Lobitos shareholders two shares in the 

company for every five now held. 


Dealings have now commenced in the s 
, e shares of th 

Explosives Trades Combine. The 
ae n exchanged for those of the constituent 
i: ag and it may take a few weeks for the market 
hie . down. The manufactures to be dealt with 
pa rom artificial leather and insecticides to 

. ldges and soap; so that if the Combine loses any- 
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The Saturday Review 


Somethin 
for Nothin 


i this imperfect world every- 
one likes the idea of getting 
something for nothing: so some 
people defend the coal-range on 
the ground that it heats the water 
in the range-boiler by means of 
waste heat’’. 


It is a pleasing thought, but 
unfortunately mistaken. 


When the damper is open the 
range simply devours coal; when 
it is shut the boiler exercises a 
cooling influence, which 
that much more stoking 1s neces- 
sary to get the ordinary work out 
of the range. 


Houscholders who have substituted gas 
water-heaters find that not only do they 
get a better supply of hot water, but 
their coal consumption is much reduced. — 
And the gas bill can be kept corre- 
spondingly low, because these water- 
heaters are so constructed as to combine 
surprising economy with their efficiency 


_if due care be taken. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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Safeguard your Health with 


| EVERY HOUSE, SHOP, ord. Collis Brownes 


has its accumulation of old catalogues, maga- 
zines, and other odds and ends. 
THE BEST REMEDY A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 


NEARLY 2,000,000 TONS 


of material such as this is required to keep NOWN FOR TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISNe 

our English Paper Mills running. COUGHS, No. 0. 
BY SELLING YOUR ASTHMA, bowel complaints. 
WASTE PAPER “DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 

to us you will be assisting a great industry. NOTES 

We supply sacks gratis—collect in London 4 


daily—pay carriage on country parcels—and THE - A R ETH U S A " a 


pay you the highest government rate regardless Varn 
of quantity. TRAINING SHIP a 
and the Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, CORR} 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS = 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES IHE KING AND QUEEN. 
DIAMOND STREET, Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. NC 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
PECKHAM, S.E. 15. Chairman of ** Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON, F. DEVITT, Esq, 
Telephone: e - 245 Hop. Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND, Pi its 
The National Refuges Offices: ‘ 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. pong 
men. 
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SHINING 
LAMPS EXAMPLE 
NATIONAL 


hicetic 


INDIVIDUAL 


and A 


ECONOMY. 


Obtainable from all Electricians, 


Ironmongers and Stores. : 


Wholesale only : 


The GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. Ltd. 
QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON 
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